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“Sunoco ’s  Automated  Terminal 
Interface  (ATI)  Program  will  provide 
total  control  of  fuel  distribution  from 
our  terminals  to  customer  tanks.  It’s  a 
huge  project — a  vision  of  the  future 
that’s  being  realized  today  through 
Digital’s  computer  networking 
capabilities. 

“Digital’s  networking  of  ATI’s 
centralized  dispatching  assures  that 
local  Sunoco  service  stations  consis¬ 
tently  provide  the  required  grades, 
including  Ultra,™  the  highest  octane 
of  any  major  brand.  ATI  also  improves 
underground  tank  leak  detection  to 
help  protect  the  environment. 

“For  managing  information, 
Digital’s  communications  protocol — 
automated  service  station  inventory 
management  and  voice-response  fuel 
ordering — enables  Sunoco  to  be  more 
efficient  and  cost-effective.  We  can 
synthesize  many  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  into  simplified  invoicing  and 
record-keeping.  The  integrated  con¬ 
trol  Digital  provides  gives  us  a  real 
competitive  edge  that  will  carry  into 
the  future.” 

The  rewards  of  working  together. 

With  Digital’s  networking,  you 
can  tie  computer  systems  together — 
ours  as  well  as  other  vendors’. 

Today,  with  more  computer  net¬ 
works  in  place  than  anyone  else, 
Digital  gives  you  an  elegantly  simple 
way  for  your  people  to  work  together 
more  productively,  more  creatively, 
more  efficiently,  more  competitively. 

To  learn  more,  write  to  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  200  Baker 
Avenue,  Concord,  MA  01742-2190. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 

A  way  to  work  together  like 
never  before. 
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“Digital  helps 
Sunoco  control 
distribution  from 
our  terminal  to 
the  customer  s 
tank.” 


With  GRil)  computers,  the  Hanes 
sales  staff  avoided  a  run. 


The  best  solution  to  a  pantyhose  run  used  to 
be  another  pair.  And  it  still  is.  But  since  the  Hanes 
Hosiery  national  sales  staff  began  carrying  GRiD  lap¬ 
top  computers,  keeping  track  of  the  stocking  requires 
less  leg  work. 

“Most  department  stores  carry  1500  different 
kinds  of  Hanes  hosiery,”  explains  Eric  Wiseman,  the 
director  of  sales  planning  and  administration  for 
Hanes.  “Our  job  is  to  put  the  right  stock  in  the  right 
store  so  the  customer  can  buy  it.” 

Unlike  other  manufacturers ,  GRiD  focuses  on  field 
information  systems. 

“Flexibility  and  versatility  were  key.  With 
GRiD  laptops,  we  can  analyze  product  performance 
so  we  have  the  right  mix.  GRiD  is  compatible  with 
the  software  we  run  on  our  PCs.  We  also  use  it  for 


E-mail,  order  entry  and  ad  hoc  information  queries.” 

Besides  local  sales  and  service,  GRiD  Systems 
Centers  offer  training  and  seminars. 

“They’ve  committed  to  both  service  and 
expandability,  so  our  sales  force  has  the  confidence 
to  use  their  GRiDs,”  Eric  concludes. 

To  help  your  field  professionals  do  what  they  do 
better,  call  1-800-222-GRiD  or  visit  your  nearby 

GRiD  Systems  Center. 

And  see  if  they  can’t  help  you 
get  a  leg  up. 


GRiD 

First  in  Held  Systems 


In  the  United  Kingdom  call  44-0-372-60266.  in  Germany  49-211-498-2971/2/3,  and  in  Canada  416-446-1555. 
'  Copyright  GRiD  Systems  Corporation.  1989.  Hanes  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sara  Lee  Corporation. 
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The  Beach  Is  Back 

Miami  Beach  is  experiencing  a  renaissance,  with  a  little  help 
from  information  technology. 

By  Allan  E.  Alter 


Intelligent  Networking 

A  New  York-based  research  group  helps  the  CIOs  of  leading 
companies  investigate  strategies  for  managing  technology  that 
sometimes  contradict  conventional  wisdom. 

By  Allan  E.  Alter 
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EIS  and  DSS  are  giving  Hertz  executives  the  tools  they  need 
to  maintain  their  competitive  edge. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 
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18-Wheeler  Dealers 

Freight  carriers  are  responding  to  cutthroat  competition  by 
using  IT  to  provide  wide-ranging,  value-added  services  to 
their  customers. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 
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Codex  offers  network  solutions  other  vendors  cant. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  our  customers  to  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

Because  at  Codex  we  often  suggest  network  solutions  other 
vendors  don’t. 

We  can  do  this  because  we  aren’t  limited  to  any  one  networking 
technology.  So  we’re  free  to  recommend  the  best  solutions  based  on 
your  business,  applications  and  bandwidth  requirements. 

WE’VE  got  more  experience,  with  more  technologies. 

No  matter  what  your  applications  call  for,  we  have  the  right  mix 
of  products  and  services.  Including  Tl,  X.25,  stat  muxes  and  other 
analog  and  digital  transmission  devices.  Plus  network  management 
systems  that  actually  predict  and  help  solve  problems,  instead  of  just 
reacting  to  them. 

Along  with  customized  solutions,  you  benefit  from  our  27  years 
of  networking  leadership,  innovation  and  unsurpassed  reliability.  In  the 
U.S.  and  44  countries  worldwide. 

So  the  next  time  you  have  a  problem  or  a  networking  question, 
give  us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7231. 

And  we’ll  examine  the  possibilities  like  nobody  else  can. 


codex 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Travelers  on  major  highways  are  often  intimidated  by  the  speeds  at 
which  truck  drivers  propel  their  behemoth-sized  rigs,  but  the  raw 
horsepower  of  these  18-wheelers  is  nothing  compared  to  the  power 
of  the  information  systems  that  track  the  comings  and  goings  of 
freight. 

In  the  same  way  deregulation  impacted  airlines  and  banks,  it  has 
forced  the  transportation  industry  to  redefine  its  business.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  freight  carriers  no  longer  just  haul  cargo.  They  provide  inven¬ 
tory  management,  distribution  services  and 
warehousing  for  customers  who  demand  ser¬ 
vice,  service,  service  in  addition  to  horsepower. 

In  our  cover  story  this  month  (“Trucks, 
Ships,  Planes,  Trains  and  Brains,”  Page  36), 
Staff  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary  presents  a  pan¬ 
orama  of  the  competitive  environment  of  the 
transportation  industry  and  explores  how  in¬ 
formation  technology  has  been  instrumental  in 
allowing  freight  carriers  to  transform  their 
businesses  in  accordance  with  customer  de¬ 
mands.  Customers  practicing  just-in-time  inventory  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  are  requiring  split-second  timing  from  freight  carriers  to  deliver 
parts  or  raw  materials  to  factories  and  products  to  retail  outlets. 

Consequently,  carriers  have  developed  information  systems  that 
elevate  logistics  to  an  art  form.  These  systems  use  technologies  such 
as  cellular  telephones,  microwave  transponders  and  barcoding.  With 
its  TIME-lok  system,  The  Bekins  Company  not  only  tracks  services 
at  its  40  locations,  but  also  is  able  to  promise  customers  a  money- 
back  guarantee  on  delivery  services. 

IT  also  is  helping  companies  to  diversify  and  expand  their  client 
bases  by  offering  a  variety  of  transport  modes  to  customers.  Sea- 
Land  Service  Inc.  is  testing  a  system  that  uses  microwave  transpon¬ 
ders  to  send  information  about  the  weight  and  temperature  of  cargo 
containers  to  headquarters.  With  this  system,  Sea-Land  hopes  to  at¬ 
tract  new  customers  whose  shipments  are  time-  or  temperature-sen¬ 
sitive. 

But  logistics  is  only  one  part  of  the  formula  for  success  in  the 
transportation  industry.  Providing  information  to  customers  about 
the  status  of  their  shipments  and  making  it  easy  for  them  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  carriers  are  as  important  as  the  physical  movement  of 
goods.  Summit  Information  Systems,  the  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Roadway  Express  Inc.,  offers  its  customers  PC-based  software  for 
tracking  shipments,  electronic  invoicing  and  printing  of  bills  of  lading. 
And  these  are  far  from  being  mere  frills.  As  one  executive  put  it, 
“We  need  to  have  these  services  just  to  play  the  game.” 

With  a  solid  IT  infrastructure  that  facilitates  communication,  the 
transportation  industry  has  been  able  to  quickly  react  to  market  con¬ 
ditions  with  new  products.  And  it  has  forged  alliances  with  customers 
the  likes  of  which  make  IT  visionaries  very,  very  happy. 
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There  are  two  types  of  CIOs  today:  those  who  make  history  and  those  who  are  history. 


Dear  Executive: 

Will  your  organization  be  a  leader  in  the  1990s?  For  most  information 
executives,  this  is  the  key  question  of  the  decade.  We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  — 
the  age  of  global  expansion.  This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  opportunity  as  organizations 
position  for  entry  into  worldwide  markets;  it  promises  enormous  rewards  to  the 
successful.  Who  will  be  successful  in  this  highly  competitive  environment? 
Organizations  that  quickly  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  these  markets  while 
efficiently  controlling  their  own  global  operations.  Developing  sound  competitive 
business  strategies  in  the  global  arena  will  be  critical. 

What  will  be  the  key  issues  confronting  CIOs  as  we  move  into  the  1990s? 
According  to  a  recent  study  of  our  readers,  the  two  primary  concerns  involve  a)  using  IS 
for  a  competitive  advantage  and  b)  aligning  IS  and  corporate  goals.  These  concerns  are 
motivated  by  the  overriding  pressure  for  you  to  design  efficient  information  systems  to 
ensure  that  your  organizations  will  be  winners  in  the  1990s. 

CIO  Magazine  and  AMR  International  are  teaming  up  to  present  their  second 
CIO  EXECUTIVE  FORUM  to  help  you  explore  the  real  business  issues  for  the  '90s.  For 
detailed  information  on  our  upcoming  conference,  "Computer  &  Communications 
Strategies  &  Global  Competition,"  to  be  held  May  20-22  in  Dallas,  Texas,  please  call  Lori 
Cardarelli  (508)  935-4631,  or  Diane  Martin  (508)  935-4274.  They'll  rush  you  complete 
information  plus  a  registration  package  via  return  mail. 

Remember,  it's  better  to  make  history  than  be  history. 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  and  Publisher 


CIO  Publishing  Inc.  492  Old  Connecticut  Path  P.O.  Box  9208  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  508  872-8200 


Disaster 

Relief 

The  October  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
showed  the  value  of  having  a  disaster-recovery 
plan  in  place — even  when  the  data  center  is  far 
from  the  epicenter.  CIO  examines  disaster- 
recovery  options  and  strategies. 

Beyond  User 
Friendliness 

The  user-computer  relationship  amounts  to 
more  than  just  a  pretty  interface.  Instead  of  an 
add-on  afterthought,  the  relationship  has  to  be 
built  into  system  design  from  the  start.  CIO 
looks  at  the  friendlier  future. 

Imaging 

Many  companies  are  making  progress  in  the 
struggle  to  combat  the  tenacious  stranglehold 
of  paper  on  the  workplace.  CIO  chronicles  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  combatants. 

Outsourcing 

Although  we  stop  short  of  calling  it  the  rage, 
letting  third  parties  take  on  the  burden — and 
worry — of  a  variety  of  information-processing 
chores  is  clearly  an  idea  that  is  spreading.  CIO 
looks  at  whether  outsourcing  is  a  blessing  or 
merely  a  contagion. 

mation  is  being  gathered  to  make 
post-merger  decisions. 

Prior  to  an  acquisition,  fewer  than 
half  of  acquiring  companies  have  full 
information  on  computer  hardware 
systems,  and  less  than  one-third  have 
full  information  on  software  or  voice 
and  data  communications  systems.  In 
over  one-third  of  mergers  and  acqui¬ 
sitions,  there  is  inadequate  informa¬ 
tion  shared  between  acquired  and  ac¬ 
quiring  companies  upon  which  to 
base  major  decisions  concerning  in¬ 
formation  systems.  Half  the  time  no 
one  thinks  to  ask  for  the  information, 
and  30  percent  of  acquired  IS  organi¬ 
zations  cannot  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  requested. 

In  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  one  or  more  system 
incompatibilities  must  be  resolved, 
according  to  the  AMA  study.  These 
are  frequently  not  detected  until 
after  the  merger  or  acquisition  has 
taken  place.  As  a  result,  in  a  quarter 
of  all  mergers  and  acquisitions  it  of¬ 
ten  takes  a  year  or  more  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  combining  companies’  sys¬ 
tems.  And  the  longer  it  takes  to  form 
the  new  IS  organization,  set  priorities 
for  consolidating  systems,  and  imple¬ 
ment  those  priorities,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  such  problems  as 
lower  employee  productivity,  re¬ 
duced  profitability  and  a  high  employ¬ 
ee  turnover  rate  will  occur  during  the 
first  12  months. 

Corporate  executives  as  well  as  con¬ 
sulting  firms  that  specialize  in  merg¬ 
ers  and  acquisitions  tend  to  minimize 
the  effort  required  to  merge  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  the  organizations 
that  support  them.  Why?  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  general  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  impact  of  information 
systems  on  the  outcome  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  and  few  people  who 
specialize  in  M&A  activities  have  as 
deep  an  understanding  of  information 
systems  and  technology  as  they  do  of 
finance,  accounting,  law  and  corpo¬ 
rate  administration.  As  an  example, 
one  of  the  most  popular  due-diligence 
M&A  checklists  is  nearly  100  pages 
long,  yet  it  fails  to  contain  any  direct 
reference  to  gathering  pre-merger 
data  related  to  IS. 

As  with  other  IS  planning  activi¬ 
ties — such  as  disaster  recovery  or 


technical  architecture — the  commit¬ 
ment  to  preparing  information  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  eventuality  of  a  merger 
or  acquisition  must  come  from  the 
highest  level  in  an  organization.  But 
the  actual  preparation  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  IS  management. 

Even  without  a  mandate  from  the 
CEO,  president  or  board  of  direc- 

The  longer  it  takes  to 
form  a  new  IS 
organization ,  the 
greater  the  probability 
that  lower  employee 
productivity ,  reduced 
profitability  and  a 
high  employee  turnover 
rate  will  occur  during 
the  first  12  months. 

tors,  there  are  things  that  IS  man¬ 
agement  can  do  to  plan  for  a  change 
in  ownership.  A  well-documented  and 
effective  systems  architecture  pro¬ 
vides  a  solid  foundation  for  exchang¬ 
ing  information  concerning  hardware, 
software,  development  tools,  commu¬ 
nications,  end-user  computing,  devel¬ 
opment  standards,  and  information 
systems  procedures.  At  a  minimum, 
an  information  systems  organization 
can  improve  its  preparedness  for  a 
merger  or  acquisition  by  developing 
and  maintaining  the  following: 

■  a  functional  organization  descrip¬ 
tion  that  includes  the  mission  of  the 
IS  organization,  the  purpose  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  each  component 
down  to  the  first  line  managers,  and 
the  level  of  staffing  by  component 
and  function; 

■  a  systems  manual  that  contains  a 
description  of  each  application  sys¬ 
tem  in  terms  of  its  purpose,  basic 
processing  requirements,  input  and 
output  (including  samples  of  the  most 
commonly  used  screens  and  re¬ 
ports),  and  source  of  license,  devel¬ 


opment  and/or  maintenance; 

■  a  file  of  vendor  licensing,  pur¬ 
chasing,  leasing,  and  maintenance 
agreements; 

■  an  inventory  of  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  communications  facilities  in 
use; 

■  a  set  of  clearly  documented  in¬ 
formation  systems  standards  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Because  of  individual  business  and 
technical  requirements,  system  in¬ 
compatibilities  between  any  two  com¬ 
panies  cannot  always  be  avoided. 
However,  IS  management  can  take 
steps  to  minimize  the  effort  required 
to  consolidate  systems — if  neces¬ 
sary — after  a  merger  or  acquisition. 

First,  unless  business  require¬ 
ments  dictate  otherwise,  packaged 
software  should  be  used  for  systems 
such  as  finance,  accounting,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  human  resources.  Sec¬ 
ond,  customization  of  vendor-sup- 
plied  software  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  as  dictated  by  business 
needs,  with  changes  isolated  to  a  few 
source  modules  and  documented 
clearly  in  the  systems  manual.  Third, 
vendor  agreements  for  hardware, 
software,  communications  and  main¬ 
tenance  should  be  negotiated  to  in¬ 
clude  a  transfer  of  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  following  a  merger. 

In  the  face  of  leaner  IS  budgets 
and  the  prospect  of  more  exciting 
projects  involving  advanced  technol¬ 
ogies  such  as  EDI  and  image  process¬ 
ing,  preparing  information  systems 
for  the  eventuality  of  a  merger  or  ac¬ 
quisition  may  seem  like  a  very  low- 
priority  activity.  But  the  typical  com¬ 
pany  today  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  a  merger  or  acquisition 
than  to  be  crippled  by  a  data-center 
disaster.  Achieving  the  level  of  pre¬ 
paredness  suggested  here  will  not 
only  ease  the  effort  and  cost  of  a 
post-merger  transition,  but  will  help 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  day-to-day  management  of  the 
IS  organization.  [Ho] 


Norbert  J.  Kubilus  is  vice  president  for 
management  services  at  Optimal  Solu¬ 
tions  Inc.,  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  specializes  in  helping 
corporations  manage  change  in  their 
IS  organizations. 
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WESTINGHOUSE  COMMUNICATIONS 


FULLY  INTEGRATED 
NETWORK  NODE 


“  I  showed  them  how  we  could.” 


Now,  organizations  of  virtually  any 
size  can  have  access  to  the  most 
modern  telecommunications 
technology7  without  a  major  capital 
investment.  How?  With 
Westinghouse  Network  Services. 

All  the  benefits  of  a  custom- 
designed  netwoik— without 
the  risks. 

Westinghouse  Network  Services  let 
you  connect  directly  to  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  industry’s  only 
co-located,  fully-integrated  voice 
and  data  network. 


Network  Services 


Switched  voice 
Packet  switching 
Bulk  data  transport 
SNA  Networking 
Electronic  Mail 

Electronic  Data 
Interchange 


This  makes  using  these  state-of- 
the-art  network  services 
exceptionally  cost-effective.  You 
can  pick  and  choose  from  services 
like  packet  switching,  SNA 
networking,  ISDN,  System 
Signaling  7,  EDI,  electronic  mail, 


and  many  more— and  pay  only  for 
the  ones  you  use.  You’re  assured  of 
the  flexibility  to  grow  and  easily 
reconfigure  your  system,  at  will, 
with  virtually  no  capacity  limit.  So 
there’s  no  major  capital  expense  or 
risk  of  obsolescence.  With  the 
unique  Westinghouse  network 
management  approach,  you  get  the 
highest  quality  and  reliability,  too. 


Westinghouse  Network 
Services  Benefits 

•  State-of-the-art  network 

■  Sophisticated  network 
management 

•  Network  redundancy  and 
back-up 

•  Flexibility  to  grow 

>  No  major  capital  investment 


The  Uncommon  Carrier. 

Among  communications 
companies,  only  Westinghouse 
looks  at  the  network  as  a  total  entity. 
We  combine  network  capabilities 
at  the  transport  level  and  co-locate 
all  switches  to  offer  you  very 
economical  solutions  to  all  vour 
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voice  and  data  needs.  You  can  select 
whatever  capabilities  you  need 
simply  by  accessing  the  network. 
This  gives  you  instant  access  to  a 
powerful  strategic  weapon  — 
information.  To  help  you  gain  a 
competitive  advantage. 


Tell  us  exactly  what  you  need. 

1-800-553-1500. 

Westinghouse  Communications  can 
help  you  create  the  most  useful, 
reliable,  expandable  telecommuni¬ 
cations  system  possible  for  your 
business.  So  call  us,  toll-free,  and 
tell  us  exactly  what  you’re  looking 
for.  Well  help  you  get  the  state-of- 
the-art  system  you  need  at  a  price 
you  can  afford. 


You  can  be  sure... 
if  itTs  Westinghouse 


TRENDLINES 


New  Tools  for  the 
Toolmakers 


hether  justified  or  not, 
the  computer  industry 
has  had  a  reputation, 
ike  the  shoemaker’s  barefoot 
children,  for  making  ingenious 
stuff  that  it  scarcely  bothers 
to  use  in  its  own  operations. 
The  logic  is  that  these  compa¬ 
nies  are  so  busy  marketing  so- 
called  strategic  solutions  that 
they  haven’t  implemented 
many  of  their  own. 

But  a  report  last  fall  from 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  the 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  firm,  in¬ 
dicates  that  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  are  leading  many 
hardware  vendors  to  use  IT  to 
streamline  their  sales  oper¬ 
ations. 

If  computer  companies  have 
lagged  generally  in  using  IT, 
the  sales  function — as  in  most 
organizations — has  lagged 
specifically.  This  has  been 
particularly  disadvantageous  in 
the  computer  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ADL  report, 
because  of  the  products’  great 
complexity  and  frequent  modi¬ 
fication.  In  addition,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  since  customer  re¬ 
quirements  often  involve 
assembling  components  from 
different  categories,  salespeo¬ 
ple  need  a  mastery  of  broad 
product  lines. 

The  trick  is  giving  salespeo¬ 
ple  systems  that  provide  just 
enough  information  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  without  overwhelming 
them  with  superfluous  detail. 
Among  the  computer  compa¬ 
nies  cited  by  ADL  for  provid¬ 
ing  strong  sales-support  sys¬ 
tems  are  some  of  the  usual 
suspects:  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard, 

IBM,  Prime  and  Wang. 

According  to  the  report, 
DEC,  for  example,  has  a  sys¬ 
tem  called  ACCESS  that,  in 
addition  to  providing  product 
and  pricing  information  that  is 
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updated  daily,  offers  salespeo¬ 
ple  “success  stories”  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  achievements  of 
their  peers  in  selling  particular 
products  for  particular  applica¬ 
tions.  Digital  also  has  tools  to 
aid  in  properly  configuring 
systems  so  that  installation 
goes  smoothly,  software  com¬ 
patibility  and  licensing  require¬ 
ments  are  seen  to  and  all  nec¬ 


essary  components  are 
included. 

Hewlett-Packard,  which  ex¬ 
haustively  studied  its  sales 
force  prior  to  implementing 
sales  systems,  had  the  clear 
goal  of  improving  productivity. 
Salespeople  now  use  laptop 
PCs  to  access  sales-support 
databases  and  communicate 
internally  via  E-mail.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ADL  report,  HP — 
in  addition  to  high  measurable 
improvements  in  sales  produc¬ 
tivity — has  reaped  such  “in¬ 
tangible”  benefits  as  greater 
customer  satisfaction  with 
sales  reps’  responsiveness  and 
follow-up  work.  The  laptops 
also  are  an  active  evidentiary 
tool.  “Instead  of  talking  about 
the  benefits  of  office  automa¬ 
tion,”  the  report  observes, 
“HP  reps  are  demonstrating 
the  benefits  as  end  users.” 

The  ADL  report  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  firm’s  Decision 
Resources  division  and  au¬ 
thored  by  Clifford  A.  Bean,  a 
senior  consultant  in  the  Man¬ 
agement  Consulting  Section, 
and  S.  Russel  Craig,  an  ADL 
vice  president  and  director  of 
the  Technical  Business  Coun¬ 
seling  Group.  ■■ 


Longevity  Enhancement 

A  recent  Deloitte  &  Touche  survey  found  that  nearly  30  percent  of  all 
CIOs  are  dismissed  or  demoted.  At  a  Society  for  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  (SIM)  meeting  in  Boston  late  last  fall,  Robert  G.  Gilbertson,  CEO  of 
Data  Switch  Corp.  of  Shelton,  Conn.,  and  president-elect  of  the  American 
Electronics  Association,  offered  some  advice  to  CIOs  who  don’t  want  to 
become  a  statistic. 

The  four  keys  to  CIO  job  survival  in  the  1990s,  he  said,  were  clearly  de¬ 
fining  IS  and  end-user  responsibilities,  establishing  standards,  centralized 
management  of  networks  and  databases,  and  providing  IT  services  that 
maximize  corporate  and  departmental  strategies.  CIOs  who  want  to  turn 
this  from  theory  into  practice  must  introduce  accountability  into  the  mix. 
“Without  accountability,  you  won’t  know  if  you  succeed,”  Gilbertson  said. 

He  suggested  that  MIS  and  users  agree  upon  a  charter  of  responsibil¬ 
ities,  which  sets  reporting  procedures,  cost  guidelines  and  controls.  He 
proposed  IT  review  boards  of  end-user  “application  managers,”  and  coun¬ 
cils  of  departmental  managers  to  review  IS  activity  and  give  users  a  voice 
in  IS  decision-making.  And  he  urged  penalties  or  chargebacks  for  users 
who  break  agreed-upon  standards  and  put  systems  and  data  at  risk. 
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Video  Displays 

The  consultants  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  Index 
Group  think  that  companies  with 
networks  of  computers  need  “. . . 
organizational  structures  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  moment.” 

So,  they’ve  produced  a  30-min¬ 
ute  videotape,  called  “The 
Networked  Company,”  which  in¬ 
cludes  comments  from  Index 
Group  experts  and  executives  at 
U.S.  and  European  companies.  The 
theme  of  the  electronic  presenta¬ 
tion:  “The  time  to  act  is  now.” 
Adapt  your  organization  to  your 
network  before  it’s  too  late. 

The  tape  sells  for  $150  and  is 
available  from  the  Index  Group  by 
calling  Eileen  Brockhurst,  617 
492-1500,  ext.  426. 

In  another  video  venture,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  firm  is  distributing  a  video¬ 
tape  that  offers  guidance  in  setting 
up  ergonomically  sound  VDT  work¬ 
stations  that  minimize  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  musculoskeletal  disorders 
associated  with  VDT  use. 

The  15-minute  video — “Avoiding 
Computer  Strains  &  Pains” — ad¬ 
dresses  the  human-factors  adjust¬ 
ments  that  should  be  made  to 
safeguard  employee  health  and 
safety.  The  tape  also  comes  with  a 
booklet  that  illustrates  exercises 
employees  can  perform  to  alleviate 
muscle  cramps  and  strains. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  estimates  that  computer-relat¬ 
ed  injuries  and  illnesses  are  the 
fastest-growing  afflictions  among 
the  42  million  VDT  users. 

The  tape  is  available  from  Ad¬ 
vantage  Media  Inc.,  of  Chatsworth, 
Calif.,  818-700-0504.  ■■ 
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TRENDLINES 


INFOPRENEURS 


Events 

Unlimited 
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athleen  Murphy  has  a 
vision  of  human  events 
unfolding  in  an  orderly 
way,  unclouded  by  conflict. 
Her  definition  of  organizational 
calamity  might  be  for  a  wood- 
products  trade  association  to 
discover  that  its  annual  confer¬ 
ence  on  moldings  and  wain¬ 
scoting,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
falls  on  the  same  two  days  in 
May  as  the  International  In¬ 
terior/Exterior  Plywood  Expo 
scheduled  for  Boise. 

Bummer. 

But  Murphy  has  compiled 
her  vision  into  a  database  that 
she  hopes  will  help  corporate 
events  planners  avoid  schedul¬ 
ing  conflicts  and  maximize  the 
significant  dollar  investment  in 
events  by  both  hosts  and  at¬ 
tendees.  Murphy  is  president 
and  founder  of  the  National 
Event  Clearinghouse  Inc.,  of 
Vienna,  Va.  The  centerpiece 
of  Murphy’s  business  is  a  “na¬ 
tional  computerized  calendar” 
that  ambitiously  aspires  to  log 
“all  activities  being  held  in  the 
United  States.” 

Murphy,  who  works  as  an 
events-planning  consultant  on 


On  the  Record 


CIO  July  1989  coverperson  T.  J.  Rodgers,  president 
of  Cypress  Semiconductor,  unburdened  himself 
of  some  thoughts  on  competitiveness  for  the  New 
York  Times  op-ed  page  last  month.  Writing  under  the 
headline,  “Managing  Our  Way  to  Decline,”  Rodgers 
contended  that  the  business  pundits  have  got  it  all 
wrong  in  taking  “ordinary  management  failure”  as  the 
effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  increasing  U.S.  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  global  marketplace. 

Rodgers  used  the  example  of  the  sale  of  Perkin- 
Elmer,  once  a  leading  maker  of  semiconductor  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment,  to  Japanese-owned  Nikon.  Per- 
kin-Elmer,  he  argued,  made  bad  decisions  that  left  it 
“without  a  competitive  next-generation  product.”  Hav¬ 


ing  grown  “large  and  complacent”  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  innovation,  PE  tried 
to  extend  the  market  life  of  its  outdated  products, 
wrote  Rodgers,  and  ended  up  losing  customers 
instead. 

Rodgers,  whose  company  was  portrayed  in  CIO  as 
intensively  self-scrutinizing  in  its  IT-reliant  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  blamed  managerial  complacency  for 
squandering  the  advantages  U.S.  business  has  won 
through  innovative  genius.  Rather  than  prop  up  at  any 
cost  weak  businesses  “deemed  crucial  to  U.S.  com¬ 
petitiveness,”  Rodgers  advised  nurturing  a  climate  fa¬ 
vorable  to  strong,  innovative  competitors  while  letting 
the  losers  die  off,  and  thus  “improve  the  species.” 


the  side,  started 
her  database  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  kinds 
of  problems  I  was 
running  into  plan¬ 
ning  events.  ”  For 
example,  she  once 
was  hired  to  do 
fund-raising  for  an 
anti-apartheid  din¬ 
ner  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  she 
came  to  discover,  on  the  same 
night  as  a  $5,000-a-plate 
Democratic  Party  gala.  As  a 
result,  the  natural  target  audi¬ 
ence,  which  overlapped,  was 


Feedback 


Anew  survey  seems  to  suggest 
that  sitting  still  can  be  haz¬ 
ardous  to  an  executive's  health — 
at  least  organizationally — leading 
to  boredom,  burnout  and  lower 
productivity. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Half  International,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  personnel  recruiting 
firm,  predicts  that  almost 
one-third  of  executives 
who  stay  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  for  five  years  will 
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experience  a  “decline  in  energy, 
creativity  and  performance.”  An¬ 
other  13  percent  will  have  similar 
feelings  after  six  to  10  years. 

Max  Messmer,  chairman  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Half,  suggested  that  the  find¬ 
ings  show  a  need  for  executives  to 
revitalize  their  jobs  by  taking  on 
new  responsibilities  or 
making  lateral  moves. 
“The  path  to  the  top  may 
well  be  sideways,”  said 
Messmer. 


tapped  out.  “We  were  going 
after  the  exact  same  money,  ” 
said  Murphy. 

Bummer. 

At  present,  organizational 
subscribers  to  the  NECH 
database  service  ($250  a  year 
membership  fee  plus  a  $10 
charge  for  each  database  sort) 
call  in  query  requests  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  unearth  scheduling 
conflicts,  find  likely  event 
sponsors,  plan  attendance  or 
simply  learn  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  about  events  in  a  given  in¬ 
dustry  or  field  of  endeavor. 
Murphy,  who  counts  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ad  agencies  and  public- 
relations  firms  among  her 
NECH  subscribers,  reports 
that  one  ad  agency  won  an  im¬ 
portant  race-track  account  by 
demonstrating  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  client  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge — acquired  from 
NECH — of  future  scheduled 
equestrian  events. 


Attaining  the  goals  of  com¬ 
prehensiveness  and  timeliness 
requires  daily  updating.  Thus 
Murphy  is  on  the  mailing  lists 
of  some  10,000  event-holding 
organizations.  As  word  of  the 
existence  of  the  database 
spreads,  Murphy  expects  she 
will  no  longer  need  to  aggres¬ 
sively  solicit  events  informa¬ 
tion — it  will  simply  roll  in  like 
the  tide. 

She  believes  that  NECH  will 
fulfill  its  order-out-of-chaos 
destiny  only  when  access  to 
the  data  is  easy  and  flexible. 
Consequently,  she  is  now 
looking  energetically  for  ven¬ 
ture  capital  backing  to  bring 
her  database  online.  “People 
have  all  kinds  of  different  rea¬ 
sons  for  needing  the  informa¬ 
tion,  ”  she  said,  “and  they’ve 
got  to  be  able  to  search  it 
themselves.  ” 

In  the  meantime,  the  data¬ 
base  keeps  growing.  ■■ 
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The  big  difference  is  the 


Offic^ision  is  IBM’s  first 
SAA  application. 

It  will  run  on  three  different 
kinds  of  IBM  systems:  LANs, 
midrange  computers  and  main¬ 
frames.  It  will  work  under  four 
different  IBM  operating  systems: 
OS/2,™  OS/400,™  VM  and  MVS. 

It  will  tie  together  a  variety  of 
different  applications. 

But  to  OfficeVision  users, 
these  kinds  ol  differences  won  t 
make  much  difference.  In  fact, 
they'll  hardly  be  noticed. 

That’s  because,  at  work¬ 
stations  running  OS/2  EE, 


OfficeVision  looks  the  same  across 
all  of  its  environments.  So  anyone 
comfortable  on  one  operating 
system  can  feel  at  home  on  another. 

Better  still,  the  way  it  looks 
and  works  offers  you  powerful 
advantages. 

Even  if  you’re  delighted  with 
your  present  office  software,  you 
should  know  what  OfficeVision 
(and  SAA™)  can  do  for  your  future. 

Software  that  makes  other 
software  work  better. 

f  or  starters,  OfficeVision  will 
give  you  an  arsenal  of  basic  office 
tools:  E-mail,  word  processor. 


calendar,  address  hook,  phone 
dialer,  etc.  Users  can  arrange  them 
on  a  screen  as  if  the  screen  were  an 
ordinary  desktop.  (Except  that 
ordinary  desks  don't  have  icons, 
mice  or  windows.) 

But  what  makes  OfficeVision 
truly  unique  is  the  way  it  can 
“supercharge''  a  workstation  (and 
thereby  a  worker)  by  combining 
systems  and  software  resources 
from  all  around  your  company. 
Especiallv  at  workstations  powered 
by  OS/2  EE. 

For  example,  in  the  middle  ol 
an  OfficeVision  screen,  you'll  be 
able  to  “snap  in'  PC  applications 


•Displays  shown  here  are  IBM  PS/2s  running  OS/2  EE 
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res  almost  no  difference. 


like  Lotus  1-2-3®  or  Microsoft 
ExceP  while,  at  the  same  time,  you 
can  run  larger  busi¬ 
ness  applications 
on  host  computers. 

What’s  more, 
programs  written 
for  Presentation 
Manager™  can  he 
loaded  into  their 
own  OfficeVision  windows.  Which 
means  not  only  can  you  see  several 
such  programs  at  once,  you  can 
often  swap  information  between 
them.  (See  box.) 

And  thanks  to  OfficeVision’s 
SAA  interface,  technicalities  that 


often  mystify  users  (like  communi¬ 
cations,  multitasking  and  coopera¬ 
tive  processing) 
become  simple. 

Also.  Office- 
Vision  has  been 
designed  to  work 
with  your  previous 
investments.  It  will 
accommodate  DOS 
workstations  and  nonprogrammable 
terminals,  and  vou  can  install  it  on 
an  as-needed  basis. 

OfficeVision  is  available  now. 

OfficeVision/2  Release  1.0, 
for  LANs,  is  now  available  and  can 


be  connected  to  currently  installed 
AS/400,™  MVS,  and  VM  systems. 
OfficeVision/MVS  Release  1.0  is  also 
available  now. 

OfficeVision  Release  2.0  will 
be  ready  next  Spring.  With  versions 
for  OS/2  EE.  OS/400.  VM  and 
MVS,  it  will  be  OfficeVision  at  full 
power,  bringing  with  it  the  system- 
wide  benefits  of  SAA. 

Clearly,  the  place  to  begin  is 
with  OfficeVision  Release  1.0.  And 
the  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

lo  learn  more,  call  your 
IBM  Ma rket i  ng  — -  — ■ » 

right  away.  ZZZ  ZZH"  ZTZ 


Now  writing  software  for 
IBM  OfficeVision: 

American  Management  Systems.  Inc. 
Comshare.  Inc. 

Integral  Systems,  Inc. 

Lotus  Development  Corporation 
McCormack  &  Dodge 
Microsoft  Corporation 
lesseract  Corporation 


Presentation  Manager,  AS/400, 400,  SAA,  OS/400  and  OS/2  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corporation,  Lotus  1-2-3  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Lotus  Development  Corporation  Microsoft  Excel  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  the  Microsoft  Corporation  ©  1990  IBM  Corporation. 
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hen  could  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  illegal  to  use  IT 
for  competitive  advan-  , 
tage?  Instead  of  shedding  light 
on  this  legal  question,  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  recent  court  case 
has  made  it  even  murkier. 

In  December,  a  U.S.  dis¬ 
trict  court  jury  in  Los  Angeles 
found  American  Airlines  and 
United  Airlines  “not  guilty”  of 
monopolizing  the  computer¬ 
ized  airline  reservations  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  lawsuit,  filed  in 
1984  by  competing  carriers, 
American  and  United  were  al¬ 
leged  to  have  violated  anti¬ 
trust  law  by  charging  other 
airlines  exorbitant  fees  to  be 
listed  on  their  respective  Sa¬ 
bre  and  Apollo  reservation 
systems.  The  suit  contended 
these  fees  were  injurious  to 
competition.  American  and 

Career  Moves 

Richard  Rydell  was  recently 
named  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer  of 
Memorial  Health  Services,  a  three- 
hospital  system  based  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  Previously,  Rydell  had 
been  VP  and  CIO  at  Baystate 
Health  Systems  of  Springfield, 

Mass.  He  is  president-elect  of  the 
Healthcare  Information  and  Man¬ 
agement  Systems  Society  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

Former  Texas  Instruments  CIO 
John  W.  White  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  new  Tl  business  unit  that 
will  focus  on  creating  and  market¬ 
ing  advanced  information  and 
automation  systems.  White,  a  29- 
year  veteran  of  Tl,  is  succeeded  at 
the  helm  of  the  IS  group  by  Ralph 
J.  Szygenda. 


United  were  also  charged  with 
rigging  their  reservation  sys¬ 
tems  so  that  information  on 
competing  airlines  was  not 
presented  on  an  equal  footing. 

But  while  the  jury  cleared 
American  and  United  of  anti¬ 
trust  charges,  Judge  Edward 
Rafeedie  appeared  to  have 
opened  the  door  to  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  New  York  Times 
article  on  the  verdict.  The 
judge  ruled  during  trial  that 
evidence  on  American  and 
United’s  fees  could  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  court  because  it  re¬ 
lated  to  fraud  and  racketeer¬ 
ing  laws  rather  than  to 
antitrust  laws,  wrote  Times 
reporter  Michael  Lev,  citing 
Maxwell  Blecher,  an  attorney 
representing  plaintiffs  North¬ 
west,  Alaska  and  Midway  air¬ 
lines. 

Just  what  does  the  outcome 
of  the  CRS  case  mean? 

“It  means  CIOs  ought  to 
talk  to  their  legal  depart¬ 
ments,”  Harvard  Business 
School  Professor  F.  Warren 
McFarlan  told  CIO  in  the 
wake  of  the  verdict.  In  an  ear¬ 
lier  CIO  article  (“Professor  of 
Change,”  August  1988), 
McFarlan  said  that  this  case 
represented  the  beginning  of  a 
trend — the  notion  of  “control 
of  information  as  an  abusive 
and  predatory  act.” 

But  the  airline  verdict,  al¬ 
though  obviously  agreeable  to 
United  and  American,  has  not 
settled  the  question,  accord¬ 
ing  to  McFarlan.  “The  real 
business  issue  wasn’t  ad¬ 
dressed — whether  there  are 
unacceptable  implications  for 
competition  in  the  way  these 
airlines  control  the  channels  of 
distribution.  Those  issues  are 


alive  and  well.  They  were 
probably  brought  up  under  the 
wrong  statute.” 

Jim  McKenney,  a  colleague 
of  McFarlan’s  at  Harvard  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Continental  Air¬ 
lines,  agreed.  The  plaintiffs, 
he  said,  built  their  case  “on  a 
very  narrow  legal  base” — that 
American  and  United  were 
monopolizing  the  industry  by 


charging  fees.  “The  jury 
couldn’t  see  why  [American 
and  United]  couldn’t  charge 
something,”  said  McKenney. 
“I  think  that  was  a  pretty  fine 
line  to  draw  the  battle  on.  ” 
Attorney  Blecher  told  the 
Times  that  his  clients  are  con¬ 
sidering  further  action,  possi¬ 
bly  based  on  the  judge’s 
“fraud  and  racketeering”  rul¬ 
ing.  For  the  time  being,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  that  will  begin 
to  define  the  legal  limits  of 
competitive  advantage — 
wherever  they  may  lie — has 
yet  to  be  heard.  ■■ 


Let  a  Smile  Be  Your  Umbrella 


But 
tail 


don't  expect  to  parlay  it  into  a  raise.  Or  so  goes  the  wisdom  con¬ 
tained  in  a  recent  survey  by  Accountemps,  the  nationwide  account¬ 
ing,  bookkeeping  and  IS  temporary-personnel  service. 

According  to  the  survey  of  vice  presidents  and  personnel  directors  at 
Fortune  1000  companies,  employee 
performance  evaluations  are  based 
largely  on  deeds  rather  than  on  a 
charming  personality  or  the  esteem 
in  which  one  is  held  by  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Sixty-six  percent  of  respondents 
cited  “specific  accomplishments”  as 
the  chief  criterion  they  considered 
in  reviewing  employees’  work,  while 
47  percent  gave  the  greatest  weight 
to  “general  work  habits  and  performance”  (percentages  include  multiple 
responses  from  some  who  rated  both  factors  equally). 

Personality  and  the  comments  of  co-workers  each  earned  a  trivial  one 
percent  as  keys  to  evaluation. 

According  to  Accountemps  (and  Robert  Half)  Chairman  Max  Messmer, 
the  survey  resuKs  suggest  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  employees  to 
keep  “an  ongoing  file  of  tangible  contributions  to  the  company”  that  they 
can  refer  to  when  review  time  rolls  around. 

Another  surprising  result  of  the  survey  was  the  low  score  given  senior¬ 
ity,  once  a  major  factor  in  employee  evaluation;  “length  of  time  with  com¬ 
pany”  garnered  a  measly  four  percent. 

So,  if  you’ve  got  a  scintillating  personality  but  have  been  around  for 
just  years  without  going  anyplace,  maybe  all  your  eggs  have  been  in  the 
wrong  basket.  Stop  telling  those  terrific  jokes  and  start  making  lists  of 
everything  you  do.  ■■ 
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Even  the  best  managed  companies 
may  find  themselves  in  this  seemingly 
untenable  position.  With  market  forces 
changing  so  rapidly,  the  same  practices 
that  built  a  business  may  now  be  block¬ 
ing  its  path  to  the  future. 

Andersen  Consulting  can  show  you 
the  way  out. 

Well  work  with  you  to  examine  and 

©  1990  Andersen  Consulting,  AA  &  Co.,  S.C. 
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Now  what? 

rethink  your  basic  business  practices. 

If  they’re  sound,  well  suggest  you 
keep  them.  If  they’re  getting  in  your 
way,  well  help  you  revise  them.  And 
if  the  new  processes  can  be  enhanced 
by  information  technology,  well  help 
you  automate  them. 

In  industry  after  industry,  businesses 
have  employed  our  techniques  to  get 


back  on  track.  Because  with  competition 
increasing  every  second,  no  company  can 
afford  to  stay  cornered  for  long. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


Where  we  go  from  here.' 


FIRST  PERSON 


Moving  to  the  Line 


For  one  former-IS 
chief,  joining  general 
management  has  been 
a  learning,  unlearning 
and  teaching 
experience 

BY  R.  TERRY  HAAS 


Until  1984  I  had  spent  my 
entire  professional  career  in 
IS — first  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  six  years,  and  then  at 
Air  Products  and  Chemicals 
Inc.  for  nine  more.  But  nearly  six 
years  ago,  I  seized  an  opportunity  at 
Air  Products  outside  the  IS  function 
that  has  not  only  enabled  me  to  use 
my  systems  background  in  a  new 
way,  but  has  expanded  my  abilities  as 
a  business  manager.  I  moved  from 
group  systems  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Chemicals  Group — responsi¬ 
ble  for  managing  a  $6  million  IS  activ¬ 
ity — to  become  manager  of  customer 
service  and  inside  sales  for  Chemi¬ 
cals. 

This  move  to  line  management  has 
had  its  ups  and  downs.  But  after 
some  initial  learning  and  change,  it 
has  been  an  excellent  experience  for 
me  and,  I  believe,  has  benefited  the 
company. 

When  the  vice  president  of  the 
Chemicals  Group  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  over  the  customer  service  and 
inside  sales  operation,  I  was  initially 
surprised,  and  then  concerned. 
Historically,  this  job  had  been  held  by 


people  from  chemical  sales,  not  IS. 
So  why  did  he  want  me? 

First,  some  context.  Air  Products, 
headquartered  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  a 
$2.6  billion  industrial  gas  and  chemi¬ 
cal  company,  with  an  expanding  en¬ 
vironmental/energy-systems  busi¬ 
ness,  that  ranks  176th  on  the 
Fortune  500.  The  Chemicals  Group 
accounts  for  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
annual  sales.  At  the  time  of  my  pro¬ 
motion,  the  Chemicals  Group’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  shifting  from  commodity  to 
specialty  chemicals.  As  the  business 
changed,  order  activity  would  grow 
very  quickly,  changing  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  volume. 

Instead  of  ordering  in  tanker-car- 
sized  batches,  customers  would  be 
ordering  quantities  as  small  as  five 
gallons.  In  addition,  since  many  cus¬ 
tomers  had  implemented  just-in-time 
manufacturing,  we  would  be  subject 
to  shorter  lead  times — in  some  cases 
less  than  48  hours.  We  faced  the  add¬ 
ed  challenge  of  more  demanding  de¬ 
livery  requirements.  For  instance, 
some  customers  wanted  materials 
shipped  in  color-coded  drums  and  in 
pre-measured  volumes  dictated  by 
their  manufacturing  processes. 

These  increased  customer  require¬ 
ments  meant  that  the  customer-ser¬ 
vice  function  would  also  need  to 
grow.  But  to  be  successful,  customer 
service — consisting  of  order  entry, 
shipment  processing,  pricing,  invoic¬ 
ing,  claims  and  inventory  control — 
had  to  be  aggressively  managed. 

Likewise,  inside  sales  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  efficiently  manage  the  sales 
effort  for  many  smaller  accounts. 
Again,  the  sales  effort  had  to  be  man¬ 
aged  from  initial  inquiry  through  the 
sales  prospect’s  sampling  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  and  our  follow-up  work  to  convert 
the  prospect  into  a  buying  customer. 

All  of  this  added  up  to  more  inten¬ 
sive,  more  complex  “process”  prob¬ 
lems  that  needed  to  be  solved.  Top 
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Just  three  years  ago, 
Compaq  fired 
the  shot  heard 
around  the  world 


comma 
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Now  for  the 


In  September  1986,  Compaq  introduced 
a  personal  computer  that  changed  people’s 
ideas  about  what  a  PC  could  do. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386  Personal 
Computer  was  the  first  PC  based  on  the 
powerful  386  microprocessor.  It  gave  people 
the  speed  and  power  to  do  more  than  ever 
before.  It  pushed  out  the  envelope  of  technoh 
ogy.  But  did  it  in  a  way  that  let  users  continue 
to  work  with  industry-standard  software  and 
hardware.  With  it,  Compaq  set  a  new  stan- 
dard  in  PC  performance. 

Compaq  has  done  it  again. 

Introducing  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
486/25  Personal  Computer  and  COMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRO  Personal  Computer  System. 


Once  again,  Compaq  has  expanded  the 
role  of  the  PC— to  meet  the  most  demand' 
ing  needs  of  both  single  and  multiple  users. 
And  once  again,  Compaq  has  pushed  out 
the  envelope  of  technology  to  deliver  new 
levels  of  performance  and  expandability, 
without  sacrificing  compatibility. 


comPAa. 

SYSTEmPRO 
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These  new  computers  were  designed  from 
a  simple  observation:  People  use  computers  dif- 
ferently.  One  user  using  a  PC  has  different  needs 
than  a  group  working  together  on  a  network 
or  multiuser  system. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/25  is  for 
the  individual  whose  job  depends  on  a  personal 
computer.  It  was  designed  from  the  ground  up 
to  unleash  the  power  of  the  evolutionary  new 
Intel  25'MHz  486  microprocessor. 


The  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  delivers 
an  unprecedented  combination  of  system  pen 
formance  and  expandability  to  networks  and 
multiuser  systems.  Its  breakthrough  design  gives 
users  the  flexibility  to  work  with  both  33'MHz 
386  and  future  33'MHz  486  technology.  It 
also  provides  the  unmatched  capability  to  work 
with  multiple  processors. 

Inside  both  you’ll  find  advances  like  cache 
memory  designs  that  boost  processor  pen 
formance.  Extended  Industry 
Standard  Architecture  (Extended 
ISA  or  EISA)  that  accelerates 
input/ output  performance  while 
maintaining  compatibility.  New 
drive  and  controller  technology 
that  increases  fixed  disk  perform- 
ance  and  reliabilitv.  And  that’s 

j 

just  the  beginning  of  this  story. 


Compaq  introduces  performance 
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As  PC  technology  has  evolved,  Compaq 
has  been  consistently  among  the  first  to  tap 
its  power.  Now  with  the  COMPAQ 

DESKPRO  486/25  and  the 
COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO, 
Compaq  brings  new  levels 
of  performance  to  single 
and  multiple  users. 

THE  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/25: 

THUNDEROUS  PERFORMANCE. 

For  individual  power  users,  nothing 
compares  to  the  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
486/25  Personal  Computer.  It  will  let 
you  work  faster  than  ever  before. 

Every  component  has  been 
designed  to  unleash  the  power 
of  the  new  Intel  25-MHz  486 
microprocessor.  Power  that  drives 
numeric-intensive  applications 
up  to  three  times  faster  than 
25-MHz  386-based  PCs,  < 
outpacing  many  technical 
workstations. 

It’s  power  you  can  put  to  work  on  the 
most  demanding  applications.  To  handle 
CAD/C  AM/CAE,  statistical  analysis, 
portfolio  modeling,  project  management 
and  multitasking. 

The  Intel  25-MHz  486  is  the  heart  of  the 
system.  It  employs  a  breakthrough  design 


The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  486/25  was 
designed  from  the  gwund  up  to  unleash  the 
post  er  of  the  25-MHz  486  microprocessor. 


that  integrates  the  processor  with  a  numeric 
coprocessor  (to  speed  number  crunching) 
and  an  8-Kbyte  cache  (to  reduce  wait  states). 

To  boost  performance  further,  Compaq 
added  a  second-level  cache  memory  controller 
with  128  Kbytes  of  high-speed  static  RAM. 
Combined  with  interleaved  memory  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  lets  your  data  fly  between  the  micro¬ 
processor  and  memory. 

The  486  works  in  concert  with  COMPAQ 
Hex  Architecture,  which  integrates  a  processor/ 
memory  bus  with  the  new  EISA  I/O  bus. 

This  enables  information  to  be  processed  at 
the  highest  possible  speed  while 
maintaining  compatibility  with 
8-,  16-  and  powerful  new  32-bit 
expansion  boards. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO 
486/25  is  open  for  customization. 
Four  megabytes  of  memory 
are  standard,  so  you  can  run 
applications  under  MS  OS/2 
Version  1.2,  MS-DOS 
or  UNIX  operating  systems. 

If  you  need  more,  you  can  expand  memory 
up  to  100  megabytes  using  a  separate 
high-speed  32-bit  memory  slot.  That  leaves 
up  to  seven  EISA  slots  free  for  your  choice 
of  expansion  boards. 

You  can  work  with  up  to  seven  internal 
storage  devices,  choosing  from  a  range  of  high- 


For  one. 


performance  fixed  disk  drives  (the  650-  and 
320-MB  models  have  1:1  interleave  and  ESDI 
controllers).  And  you  have  the  flexibility  to  use 
both  5%-  and  31/ i- 
inch  diskette  drives. 

All  told,  you 
can  store  up  to  1.3 
gigabytes  of  data  in¬ 
ternally,  or  up  to  2.6  gigabytes  using  the  optional 
COMPAQ  Fixed  Disk  Expansion  Unit. 


You  can  run  the  most  complex  CAD /CAM  /CAE  ,  scientific 
and  business  applications  faster  than  ever  before. 


Compaq  didn’t  stop  there.  Accelerated 
VGA  graphics  are  built  in,  freeing  an  expansion 
slot.  There’s  even  a  socket  for  an  optional 

I  ibfriDl  cessor  that  lets 

calculations. 

The  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  486/25.  It’s  sure  to  bring  a  little 
thunder  to  your  office. 


that  will  have  business  booming. 


And  all. 


THE  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CROWD  ROAR. 

Now  people  who  work  together 
can  work  faster 
than  ever  before. 

The  new  COMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRObringsan 
unprecedented  combina¬ 
tion  of  performance  and 
expandability  to  people 
who  work  in  network  and 
multiuser  environments. 


Every  aspect  of  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO 
has  been  engineered  to  bring  unprecedented  total 
system  performance  and  expandability  to  demand¬ 
ing  connected  environments. 

This  powerful  combination  makes  it  an 

ideal  server  to  handle  advanced  local  area  _ 

networking.  To  take  advantage  of  new  client-server 
applications  like  shared  databases.  To  manage 
multiuser  transaction  processing.  And  to  act  as 
a  network  bridge  or  mini/mainframe  gateway. 


EISA 


Inside,  you’ll  find  a  series  of  technological 
breakthroughs. 

The  first  is  a  flexible  system  processor 
design  that  lets  you  work  with  both  33-MHz 
386  and  future  33-MHz  486  technology. 

Initial  models  offer  a  386/33  system  pro¬ 
cessor  that  employs  a  386  microprocessor 
optimized  with  a  64-Kbyte  cache 
memory  design  and  a  socket  for 
optional  coprocessors.  This  drives 
software  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
the  IBM  PS/2  Model  80,  and  sur¬ 
passes  most  minicomputers. 

Computing  potential  can  be 
increased  up  to  four  times  by  add¬ 
ing  a  second  system  processor.  You 
can  use  two  386  processors  now. 

Or  work  with  a  386  and  a  486,  or 
two  486  processors  in  the  future. 

So  your  investment  is  protected. 

The  multiple  system  proces¬ 
sors  are  integrated  into  COMPAQ  Hex/MP 
Architecture,  which  combines  a  separate 
processor/memory  bus  with  the  EISA  I/O  bus. 
EISA  delivers  the  fastest  I/O  perform¬ 
ance,  which  is  critical  for  data  sharing. 
You  can  add  up  to  six  32-bit  network 
interface  controllers  for  maximum  server 
throughput.  And  you’re  ensured  compatibility 
with  8-,  16-  and  32-bit  boards. 

Users  gain  nearly  instant  access  to  fixed 


The  COMPAQ 
LAN  MANAGER 
386/486  optimizes 
the  new  COMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRO  for  use  in 
OS/2 -based  networks. 


The  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  is  a 
powerful  network  server  and  main¬ 
frame  gateway,  giving  users  the 
fastest  access  to  departmental 
and  mainframe  data. 


disk  data  with  innovative 
drive  array  technology  that 
transfers  data  up  to  four 
times  faster  than  nonarrayed 
drives.  It  also  supports  the 
most  comprehensive  range 
of  data  protection  features. 

As  you  add  more  users  and 
more  complex  applications,  the 
COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO 
grows  right  along  with  you.  It 
the  first  PC  to  actually  increase 
in  performance  when  you  add 
options  like  system  processors 
or  drive  arrays. 

It  grows  in  other  ways  that 
are  simply  amazing.  You  can 
expand  the  4  megabytes  of  stan¬ 
dard  RAM  to  256  megabytes, 
use  up  to  11  expansion  boards, 
work  with  11  storage  options 
and  store  up  to  4.28  gigabytes  of  data. 

You’re  also  free  to  work  in  your  choice 
of  network  and  multiuser  operating  system: 
Novell  NetWare  386,  SCO  UNIX  System 
V/386,  COMPAQ  LAN  MANAGER  386/ 
486  and  others. 

The  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO.  Get 
your  group  together,  and  watch  them  roar. 

comPAa 


It  simply  works  better. 


When  it  comes  to  performance, 

we  believe  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 


Since  we  introduced  our  first  personal 
computer  in  1983,  no  other  computer 
company  has  delivered  PCs  with  the  technical 
excellence  of  COMPAQ  PCs. 

Today  we  offer  a  full  line  of  high- 
performance  personal  computers.  Desktops 
based  on  286, 386  and  now  486  processor 
technology.  Portables  and  laptops.  And  our 
new  PC  system,  customized  for  multiple  users. 

In  every  COMPAQ  personal  computer 
you’ll  find  innovative  technology.  Along  with 
plenty  of  common  sense.  Like  the  ability  to 
run  the  world’s  largest  library  of  industry- 
standard  software.  And  the  room  to  add 
the  peripherals  your  job  demands. 


This  combination  of  technical  leadership 
and  practical  thinking  is  why  COMPAQ  PCs 
consistently  earn  the  highest  marks  for 
quality  from  computer  experts.  And  unsur¬ 
passed  marks  for  satisfaction  from  users. 

Standing  behind  every  COMPAQ  PC 
is  a  worldwide  network  of  Authorized 
COMPAQ  Computer  Dealers.  Your  dealer 
is  trained  to  help  you  build  powerful  com¬ 
puting  solutions.  For  the  location  of  your 
nearest  dealer  and  free  information,  call 
1-800-231-0900,  Operator  107.  In  Canada, 
1-800-263-5868,  Operator  107. 

_ comma 

It  simply  works  better. 
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and/or  registered  trademarks  of  other  companies.  Units  available  for  sale  will  comply  with  applicable  FCC  Rules  and  Regulations.  ©1989  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


management  believed  that  my  back¬ 
ground  as  a  business-systems  person 
would  enable  me  to  expand  and  di¬ 
rect  these  two  functions,  giving  thor¬ 
ough  attention  to  the  process  itself, 
in  the  context  of  the  needs  of  the  en¬ 
tire  system. 

So  with  process-management  as 
the  key  motivating  factor,  I  took  the 
job.  The  opportunity  to  move  to  line 
management  appealed  to  me.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  customer-service 
function  was  the  single  largest  cus¬ 
tomer  of  IS  services  in  the  group,  so 
I  knew  my  background  would  help 
manage  at  least  one  part  of  this  oper¬ 
ation.  Over  the  next  two  years,  this 
job  change  required  learning  on  my 
part  and  patience  from  some  of  the 
chemicals  managers.  But  it  also  put 
me  in  a  position  to  lead  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  would  experience  more  than 
50  percent  growth  during  that  two- 
year  period. 

The  customer  service  and  inside 
sales  organization  has  two  major 
components:  operations  and  in¬ 
side  sales. 

Operations  handles  end-user  or¬ 
ders  for  the  group:  Sales-order  coor¬ 
dinators  take  the  orders  and  must 
ensure  that  customer  requirements 
are  satisfied,  from  order  placement 
through  proper  and  timely  invoicing. 
Operations  is  also  responsible  for 
customer-complaint  administration 
and  inventory  control  at  the  more 
than  150  locations  from  which  we 
ship. 

Inside  sales  is  a  proactive,  out¬ 
bound  telemarketing  operation.  Ac¬ 
count  managers  in  inside  sales  handle 
over  50  percent  of  the  Chemicals 
Group’s  accounts  and  provide  sales 
support  to  their  customers  over  the 
telephone.  In  1984,  there  were  40 
people  in  customer  service  overall; 
operations  was  processing  180  orders 
a  day,  and  inside  sales  accounted  for 
about  $4  million  in  sales.  Currently, 
the  customer  service  staff  has  grown 
to  60;  order  counts  exceed  330  a 
day,  and  inside  sales  is  responsible 
for  $50  million  in  sales,  with  plans  in 
place  to  grow  to  $70  million  in  1990. 
As  customer  service  has  grown  and 
prospered,  I  too  have  changed,  cap¬ 
italizing  on  my  IS  skills  but  also  shed- 


ne  instinct  I  had 
to  unlearn  from  my  IS 
days  was  taking  a 
conservative  approach 
in  applying  new  ideas. 
My  background  built  a 
strong  bias  toward 
trying  a  new  approach 
only  in  low-risk ,  low- 
return  areas ,  working 
out  the  bugs ,  and  then 
cautiously  extending 
the  new  way  of  doing 
things  to  the  higher- 
return  areas 

ding  some  of  my  old  ways  while 
learning  new  ones. 

I  attribute  one  early  success  di¬ 
rectly  to  my  analytical  background  as 
a  systems  analyst.  When  I  started  in 
customer  service,  I  sat  down  with 
several  sales-order  coordinators 
(SOCs)  to  see  how  they  processed 
orders;  but  I  quickly  became  over¬ 
whelmed  by  exceptions.  To  better 
understand  the  department,  I  com¬ 
missioned  a  brief  time/motion  study 
to  categorize  the  activities  of  the 
coordinators  in  a  more  analytical 
fashion.  One  conclusion  reached  in 
this  study  was  that  SOCs  spent  about 
30  percent  of  their  time  in  “routine 
activities”  (answering  phones,  keying 
in  orders)  and  70  percent  of  their 
time  solving  problems  for  customers. 

This  interesting  data  led  to  a 
breakthrough  for  the  department. 
While  the  SOCs  were  responsible  for 
satisfying  customers,  they  were  per¬ 
ceived  in  1984  as  performing  primar¬ 
ily  a  clerical  function.  This  perception 
limited  their  influence  and  ability  to 
solve  problems  and  satisfy  custom¬ 
ers.  Using  the  70  percent  problem¬ 


solving  statistic,  we  embarked  on  a 
major  campaign  to  educate  manage¬ 
ment  that  resulted  in  upgrading  both 
the  image  and  job  position  of  the 
SOC.  This  upgrading  has  improved 
service  to  customers,  since  we  now 
retain  more  dedicated  and  conscien¬ 
tious  people.  It  has  also  strengthened 
the  team  atmosphere  with  business 
personnel  outside  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice. 

When  I  moved  from  IS  to  custom¬ 
er  service,  one  lesson  I  had  to  learn 
was  the  meaning  of  “customer  fo¬ 
cus.”  Satisfying  those  people  who 
write  all  the  checks  to  the  Chemicals 
Group  has  added  new  meaning  to  the 
term  for  me.  My  first  experience 
with  an  irate  customer  involved  a  de¬ 
manding  individual  who  complained 
that  one  of  our  sales-order  coordina¬ 
tors  had  told  his  people  that  we  could 
not  ship  their  product  because  we 
were  taking  inventory.  This  was 
clearly  an  unacceptable  response, 
and  I  could  not  believe  the  SOC  in 
question  had  reacted  in  such  a  way. 

I  decided  to  find  out  what  really 
happened.  Tracing  the  origin  of  this 
problem  was  similar  to  a  process  we 
had  followed  in  IS  when  a  user  at  one 
of  the  plants  complained  that  comput¬ 
er  response  time  was  unacceptable. 
We  set  out  to  determine  both  the 
average  computer  response  time  and 
what  the  user  really  needed  for  re¬ 
sponse  time.  In  that  instance,  we 
conclusively  proved  that  average  re¬ 
sponse  time  met  industry  standards, 
so  we  felt  the  user  should  have  been 
satisfied. 

In  the  case  of  the  chemicals  cus¬ 
tomer,  we  determined  that  his  repre¬ 
sentative  had  called  the  warehouse 
instead  of  calling  a  sales-order  coor¬ 
dinator  directly,  as  he  should  have 
done.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
we  met  with  our  sales  rep  to  prepare 
to  call  on  the  dissatisfied  customer. 
After  meeting  with  the  sales  rep,  I 
quickly  concluded  that  proving  the 
customer  wrong  would  gain  us  noth¬ 
ing.  The  proper  approach  was  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  customer,  discuss  the  best 
order  procedure  for  him,  and  reach 
some  agreement.  From  this  experi¬ 
ence,  I  adapted  a  version  of  an  old 
saying:  “The  customer  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  right — but  he  (or  she)  is  al- 
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ways  the  customer.” 

My  systems  instincts  were  also  in¬ 
strumental  in  advancing  the  growth  of 
inside  sales.  Top  management,  in¬ 
cluding  the  divisional  sales  managers, 
wanted  to  use  our  field  sales  force 
more  efficiently.  Part  of  the  plan  in¬ 
volved  expanding  the  role  of  inside 
sales.  To  be  cost-effective,  however, 
an  inside  sales  account  manager 
would  have  to  handle  many  times  the 
number  of  customer  accounts  han¬ 
dled  by  a  field  salesperson.  Automa¬ 
tion  was  clearly  needed,  and  an  effort 
was  underway  to  buy  a  telemarketing 
software  package.  However,  none  of 
the  off-the-shelf  solutions  seemed  to 
fit  the  bill. 

The  manager  of  inside  sales  and  I 
discussed  the  software  requirements. 
The  more  we  talked,  the  more  the 
individualized  nature  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  profile  seemed  to  fit  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  personal  computing.  Also,  giv¬ 
en  the  still-evolving  nature  of  inside 
sales,  the  situation  seemed  to  call  for 
prototyping,  since  the  department’s 
requirements  were  likely  to  continue 
changing.  A  limiting  factor  in  our  ef¬ 
fort  to  automate,  however,  was  that, 
for  inside  sales  to  be  cost-effective, 
we  could  not  afford  an  expensive  de¬ 
velopment  project. 

We  decided  to  cut  a  deal  with  the 
company’s  MIS  department  to  build 
an  application  in  a  prototype  environ¬ 
ment  based  on  a  PC.  Since  no  main¬ 
frame  databases  would  be  affected, 
we  also  agreed  to  use  college  co-op 
students  (not  MIS  personnel)  to  do 
the  system  development  on  the  PC, 
paying  the  co-ops  about  one-quarter 
what  IS  would  have  cost.  With  the 
co-op  resource,  PC  architecture  and 
a  very  high  level  of  enthusiasm  from 
the  manager  of  inside  sales  and  an  ac¬ 
count  manager,  we  have  developed 
and  installed — quickly  and  at  very 
low  cost — a  highly  effective  system 
to  support  the  inside  sales  account 
managers. 

One  instinct  I  had  to  unlearn 
from  my  IS  days  was  taking  a 
conservative  approach  in  apply¬ 
ing  new  ideas.  My  systems-develop- 
ment  and  -implementation  back¬ 
ground  built  a  strong  bias  toward 
trying  a  new  approach  or  procedure 


o  I  have  any 
regrets  about  having 
moved  to  a  line- 
management  position? 

I  am  clearly  losing 
touch  with  the 
technical  aspects  of  IS . 
On  the  other  hand ,  I’m 
gaining  a  much  deeper 
understanding  of  the 
company’s  business 
and  of  our  customers .  ” 

only  in  low-risk  (and  low-reward) 
areas,  working  out  the  bugs,  and 
then  cautiously  extending  the  new 
way  of  doing  things  to  the  really  im¬ 
portant,  higher-return  areas. 

However,  as  a  line  manager  with 
authority  and  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
duce  tangible  results,  I  soon  learned 
to  have  more  confidence  and  to  apply 
innovative  ideas  more  quickly  in  high- 
return  areas.  For  example,  in  order 
to  speed  our  invoice  time,  we  pro¬ 
posed  a  change  to  the  approval  pro¬ 
cedure  for  setting  discounted  prices. 
The  change  entailed  some  risk  of  in¬ 
correct  prices  going  out  and  causing 
customer  complaints,  but  we  built  in 
controls  to  lessen  this  possibility. 
While  my  first  instincts  were  to  test 
it  in  a  low-volume,  low-dollar-value 
product  line,  after  reviewing  the  idea 
with  the  business  area  we  decided  to 
run  it  in  the  product  line  giving  the 
highest  dollar  return.  The  procedure 
reduced  invoice  time  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  implemented  across  the 
board,  avoiding  a  protracted — though 
more  cautious — line-by-line  rollout. 
Thus,  contrary  to  my  IS  training,  we 
took  a  higher  risk  in  order  to  reap 
the  greater  benefit. 

We  also  wanted  to  improve  our 
cash  flow  by  reducing  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  process  and  send  out  in¬ 


voices.  We  had  mountains  of  data  de¬ 
veloped  to  analyze  the  areas  that 
customer  service  had  traditionally 
managed.  However,  we  had  not 
looked  at  the  entire  process — from 
shipment  reporting  through  actual 
delivery  of  the  invoices  to  the  post  of¬ 
fice. 

Broadening  the  scope  of  the  effort 
revealed  new  opportunities,  such  as 
one  we  discovered  that  lay  in  simple 
geography.  We  noted  that  after  in¬ 
voices  were  printed  each  morning, 
they  were  shuttled  first  to  the  build¬ 
ing  where  accounts  receivable  (AR) 
was  located,  then  back  to  their  point 
of  origin  to  be  mailed.  This  practice 
dated  from  a  time  when  invoices  were 
printed  by  IS,  which  was  located 
next  to  the  AR  department,  which  in 
turn  was  located  next  to  the  mail 
room.  This  once-convenient  routing 
pattern  continued  despite  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growth,  despite  AR’s  move  to 
a  new  building,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  shuttling  added  at  least  half  a 
day  to  invoicing  time.  With  a  simple 
change  to  invoice  printing,  we  auto¬ 
mated  the  process  and  eliminated  the 
shuttle  bus  and  AR  step.  Now  cus¬ 
tomer  invoices  go  directly  to  the  mail 
center,  which  gets  them  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  more  efficiently. 

Do  I  have  any  regrets  about  having 
moved  to  a  line-management  posi¬ 
tion?  I  am  clearly  losing  touch  with 
the  technical  aspects  of  IS.  On  the 
other  hand,  I’m  gaining  a  much  deep¬ 
er  understanding  of  the  company’s 
business  and  of  our  customers.  To 
other  IS  professionals  who  have 
made  such  a  change,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  quickly  delegate  any  de¬ 
manding  role  you  currently  have  in  a 
systems  project — even  in  your  new 
area — and  get  into  the  business-man¬ 
agement  dimensions  of  the  new  job. 
And  remember  that  you  bring  special 
skills  with  you,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  ability  to  view  business  func¬ 
tions  as  processes  that  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  With  that  in  mind,  the  shift  to 
a  line  position  can  be  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience  indeed. 


R.  Terry  Haas  manages  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  inside  sales  for  the  Chemicals 
Group  of  Air  Products  and  Chemicals 
Inc.,  of  Allentown,  Pa. 
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When  Your  Business  Grows, 

Will  Your  Communication  System  Have  To  Go? 


Will  You  Be  Locked  Out  Of  Global  Markets 
Because  Your  Network  Isn’t  Up  To  World  Standards? 


If  New  Communications  Technology  Gave  A  Competitor 
An  Advantage,  Would  You  Fall  Behind? 


Will  Your  Phone  System  Deliver  ’90s  Applications? 


lb  know  for  sure,  you’d  need  a  time  machine. 


Presenting  Meridian  1. 

It  Will  Take  You  Confidently 
Into  The  Future. 

Get  ready  for  the  future  of 
business— faster,  more  intense, 
more  global,  and  more  unpredict¬ 
able  than  ever. 

New  Meridian  1  communica¬ 
tion  systems  were  designed  for 
that  future.  They’re  ready  for 

voice,  data  and 
video.  Ready 
to  connect  your 
operations 
worldwide. 
Ready  for  growth,  planned  or  not. 
Ready  for  future  technologies  like 
ISDN  and  fiber  optics. 


In  short,  they’re  ready  for 
whatever  the  future  brings  —  a 
statement  that  might  strain 
credibility  coming  from  anyone 
else.  But  consider  this. 

Since  the  day  we  introduced 
the  first  digital  business  phone 


system— the  Meridian  SLT— 
we’ve  continuously  offered  our 
customers  the  latest  technology. 
Yet  we’ve  never  made  a  single 
one  of  their  systems  obsolete. 
That  commitment  has  made 
us  No.  1  with 
businesses 
worldwide. 

And  with  Meridian  1,  the  com¬ 
mitment  continues.  Every 
Meridian  SLT  and  SLTOO  can  be 
upgraded  to  Meridian  1. 

If  you  want  to  move  into  the 
future  of  business  communica¬ 
tions  with  confidence,  Meridian  1 
can  take  you  there.  4-  northern 
Call  1-800-328-8800.  IVV  fo,ocom 


NORTHERN  TELECOM 

TECHNOLOGY  THE  WORLD  CALLS  ON 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MIAMI  BEACH 


THE 

BEACH 

is 

back 


After  some  cloudy 
years,  the  sun 
is  out  again  in 
Miami  Beach. 
Better  yet, 
developers, 
businesses  and 
upscale  residents 
are  returning 
to  neighborhoods 
IT  has  helped  to 
rejuvenate. 


BY 

ALLAN  E.  ALTER 


PAUL  GIOIA  declares 
a  new  heyday. 


an  information  technol¬ 
ogy  help  a  declining  city 
become  prosperous 
again?  The  City  of  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  is  making  a 
persuasive  case  for  an¬ 
swering  ‘yes.’ 

Sand  and  sunshine  made  Miami 
Beach  one  of  America’s  premiere  re¬ 
sorts  in  the  1950s  and  ’60s.  But  by 
the  early  ’80s,  Miami  Beach  had  fall¬ 
en  on  hard  times.  Competition  from 
new  vacation  resorts,  an  influx  of  el¬ 
derly  residents  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
flood  of  Cuban  refugees  who  arrived 
in  the  Mariel  boatlift  in  1980,  as  well 
as  misguided  city  government  policies 
brought  poverty,  drugs  and  crime  to 


the  city  and  drove  away  business  and 
developers. 

A  new  city  government  came  to 
power  in  1983,  pursuing  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic-development  policy  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  to  information  tech¬ 
nology.  The  change  appears  to  be 
bringing  the  good  times  back  to  this 
city  of  approximately  100,000. 

According  to  City  Manager  Rob 
W.  Parkins,  the  city  government  is 
making  “measurable  progress”  to¬ 
ward  its  major  goals — attracting  new 
residents,  developers  and  businesses. 
Young  Miami-area  professionals  and 
their  families  are  moving  to  Miami 
Beach,  according  to  a  1988  study 
conducted  by  the  city  government. 


Property  values  began  to  rise  in 
1986,  and  have  now  regained  the 
previous  high  recorded  in  1983.  Like¬ 
wise,  developers  are  returning  to 
town:  The  first  major  new  resort  ho¬ 
tel  in  20  years  and  an  ambitious  per¬ 
forming-arts  center  are  in  the  works. 

Signs  of  returning  prosperity  are 
visible  throughout  Miami  Beach. 
Older  buildings,  including  the  trade¬ 
mark  art  deco  towers  of  downtown 
Miami  Beach,  are  being  refurbished. 
A  marina  and  a  new  convention  cen¬ 
ter  capable  of  holding  30,000  people, 
have  been  built.  Boutiques  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  return  to  Lincoln  Road,  an 
exclusive  shopping  district  in  Miami 
Beach’s  heyday.  And  the  South 
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PHOTO  BY  JOSE  FERNANDEZ 


Beach  area,  once  badly  deteriorated, 
has  become  a  fashionable  residential 
district  and  a  center  for  nightlife. 

Information  technology,  although 
less  visible  than  the  fancy  shops  and 
art  deco  hotels,  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  Miami  Beach  renaissance.  To¬ 
day’s  Miami  Beach  is  a  place  where 
computers  help  drive  out  slumlords, 
board  up  crack  dens,  and  tear  down 
abandoned  buildings.  IT  has  made  it 
easier  for  developers  and  business- 
people  to  invest  in  the  city.  Systems 
have  had  a  hand  in  increasing  arrests, 
luring  young,  affluent  residents,  and 
keeping  city  finances  stable. 


ROB  W.  PARKINS  reports  that  city  hall’s  major  goals  are  well  on  the  way  to  being  met. 


To  encourage  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  city  officials  had  to  find  a 
way  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  of 
poverty,  crime,  sub-standard  hous¬ 
ing,  and  a  deteriorating  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  The  city,  especially  in  the 
South  Beach  area  adjacent  to  down¬ 
town,  was  laced  with  abandoned 
buildings,  drug  dens  and  run-down 
housing.  Miami  Beach’s  two-year-old 
“land-management”  computer  sys¬ 
tem  tracks  information  that  has  made 
it  possible  to  wrest  these  sites  from 
slumlords  and  make  them  easily 
available  to  developers.  The  result  is 
attractive  new  housing  and  safer 
neighborhoods,  which  have  been  a 
magnet  for  younger,  more  affluent 
residents  and  merchants.  So  far,  270 
buildings  have  been  demolished  or 
refurbished,  according  to  Paul  Gioia, 
director  of  the  Building  Department. 
New  construction  in  Miami  Beach 
has  increased  from  $60  million  in 
1988  to  $230  million  in  1989.  “It’s  a 
heyday  for  us,  ”  said  Gioia. 

Miami  Beach’s  land-management 


system,  from  Sierra  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  of  Visalia,  Calif. ,  resides  on 
a  Hewlett-Packard  3000  and  is  ac¬ 
cessed  from  HP  microcomputers. 
(Other  locales  that  use  the  Sierra 
system  include  King  County,  Wash. 
[Seattle];  Beverly  Hills  and  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  Tempe,  Ariz.;  and 
Hillsborough  County,  Fla.)  The  sys¬ 
tem  contains  a  vast  database  of  infor¬ 
mation:  crime  statistics,  tax-assess¬ 
ment  data,  building-code  and  other 
violations,  business  licenses  and  per¬ 
mits,  and  building  safety  certifica¬ 
tions.  It  also  contains  neighborhood 
characteristics  (such  as  whether  it  is 
residential,  commercial,  or  both,  or 
has  single-family  or  multi-family 
housing). 

The  data  comes  from  various  city 
departments  as  well  as  commercially 
available  sources.  “Nothing  escapes 
us  now,”  said  Gioia.  “We  know  every 
building  out  there.” 

Buildings  that  are  cited  for  safety 
violations,  unsanitary  conditions  and 
criminal  activity  are  targeted  by  a 
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special  interagency  task  force  on 
abandoned  buildings.  Once  identified, 
these  buildings  are  presented  to  the 
city’s  Unsafe  Structures  Board.  The 
owners  are  given  30  days  to  obtain 
permits  to  fix  the  buildings.  If  they 
don’t,  the  buildings  are  demolished 
or  boarded  up  and  made  “uninhabit¬ 
able  and  impregnable,”  Gioia  said. 

“In  this  way,  Miami  Beach  can  rid 
itself  of  havens  for  crack,  ”  Gioia  con¬ 
tinued.  “This  gets  rid  of  the  slumlord 
syndrome  of  the  past.  Before,  slum- 


technology ,  although 
less  visible  than  the 
fancy  shops  and  art 
deco  hotels ,  is  part  of 
the  Miami  Beach 
renaissance.  Today  s 
Miami  Beach  is  a 
place  where  computers 
help  drive  out 
slumlords ,  board  up 
crack  dens ,  and  tear 
down  abandoned 
buildings . 


lords  said  ‘I’ll  let  them  catch  up  with 
me.’  Now,  they  are  right  in  front  of 
our  noses.”  And  any  high-handed 
landlords  who  try  to  sidestep  the 
Board  by  appealing  to  City  Manager 
Parkins  are  wasting  their  time.  Par¬ 
kins  said  he  can  call  up  the  building 
on  his  own  PC,  and  show  the  landlord 
the  city’s  records  of  violations,  re¬ 
ports  and  complaints. 

Demolishing  buildings  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  said  Gioia.  “It’s  more  ap¬ 
pealing  for  an  entrepreneur  to  see 
empty  lots  on  the  beach,  rather  than 
deteriorated  buildings.” 

Miami  Beach’s  city  government 


has  made  a  fundamental  policy 
choice.  Unlike  some  other  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  which  have  devoted  their 
IT  efforts  to  improving  the  delivery 
of  such  social  services  as  welfare, 
Miami  Beach  has  chosen  to  focus  on 
encouraging  developers  and  business 
to  come  back  to  the  city.  (In  any 
case,  according  to  Parkins,  most  so¬ 
cial  services  are  provided  by  the 
county.)  The  same  computers  that 
may  trigger  the  boarding  up  of  poor 
residents’  apartment  buildings  are 
later  used  to  help  find  them  new 
homes.  However,  the  primary  goal  of 
the  city’s  IT  use  is  a  resurrected  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach  that  will  be  an  expensive 
place  to  live,  according  to  Eddie  Cox, 
Parkins’s  executive  assistant. 

But  IT  does  more  than  give  a 
green  light  to  bulldozers.  Through 
the  land-management  system,  devel¬ 
opers  can  quickly  obtain  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  available  sites  and 
existing  structures.  It  has  also  simpli¬ 
fied  and  sped  up  the  planning  and 
permit  process. 

“If  someone  wants  to  open  a  busi¬ 
ness,  they  can  get  a  permit  in  two 
hours,”  said  Gioia.  Major  real-estate 
developments,  which  formerly  took 


STUART  ROGEL  relies  on 
computer-generated,  photos 
(left)  and  a  database  of  demo¬ 
graphic  information  to  im¬ 
press  would-be  developers  of 
the  city’s  renewed  vitality. 


from  two  to  four  months  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  can  now  be  done  in  one  to 
four  weeks.  Records  are  no  longer 
lost,  permit  clerks  work  more  quickly 
because  the  turnaround  time  on  an 
application  is  monitored,  and  the 
computer  creates  a  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  of  which  proposals  within  a  plan 
are  approved  and  rejected,  according 
to  Gioia. 

This  system  sends  an  important 
message  to  the  business  community, 
he  said.  “If  we  can  get  out  a  permit  in 
one  day,  does  that  create  an  [atmo¬ 
sphere]  where  you  want  to  establish 
your  business  here?  We  say  yes. 
When  a  community  such  as  ours  cre¬ 
ates  an  environment  committed  to 
economic  development,  people  feel 
it.” 

Miami  Beach’s  land-management 
system  has  found  other  uses.  It  helps 
the  city  find  new  homes  for  residents 
of  condemned  buildings.  The  system 
notifies  the  city  of  any  buildings  that 
are  due  for  safety  inspections.  And 
city  officials  rely  on  the  system  to 
identify  areas  where  development  is 
lagging,  and  plan  development  ef¬ 
forts. 

As  part  of  Miami  Beach’s  state- 
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Start  helping  your  customers  even  before  you  answer  their  calls 


8  Unlike  AT&T,  MCI  800 
Service SM  offers  real-time 
ANI  today*  using  the 
standard  signaling  tech¬ 
nology  you  already  have. 
So  now  you  can  access  a 
complete  customer  pro¬ 
file  on  your  terminal 
before  you  even  answer 
the  call.  It  makes  your 
business  more  efficient 
and  helps  provide  better 
service  to  your  customers. 
You  also  get  some  of  the  most 
advanced  routing  features  available. 
Like  Direct  Termination  OverflowSM 


I(DTO).  If  your  dedicated 
MCI  800  lines  are 
jammed  with  customers, 
it  automatically  switches 
the  extra  calls  onto 
your  regular  business 
lines.  Something  AT&T 
doesn't  do. 

And  unlike  AT&T,  we 
offer  itemized  Call  Detail 
to  all  our  customers.  With 
the  complete  phone 
number  of  virtually  every 
call.  Imagine  what  you  could  do  with 
that  information. 

What's  more,  MCI  800  Service  is 


0  backed  by  MCI®  special¬ 
ists  who  will  customize 
our  service  to  your  needs 
and  be  there  to  answer 
questions  24  hours  a  day 
Sign  up  now;  and  get  a 
special  credit!  just  for 
switching,  plus  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  guarantee.  If  you’re 
not  completely  satisfied, 
we’ll  pay  to  re-install  you 
to  your  old  carrier. 

To  get  a  better  800 
number,  call  ours,  1-800-888-0800, 
or  contact  your  MCI  Account 
Representative. 


‘Effective  2/1/90,  subject  to  FCC  acceptance.  fCredit  equal  to  25%  of  fourth  month’s  bill  for  all  one-year  customers 
spending  S2,500+/ month  per  800  number.  ©  MCI  Communications  Corporation,  1990. 


funded  “Safe  Neighborhoods  Proj¬ 
ect,”  the  Department  of  Economic 
and  Community  Development 
(DECD)  compares  crime  statistics 
with  neighborhood  characteristics, 
according  to  DECD  Director  Stuart 
L.  Rogel.  “The  crime  statistics  tell 
us  which  neighborhoods  to  focus  on, 
and  where  the  physical  improve¬ 
ments  [to  street  lighting,  landscaping 
and  sidewalks]  need  to  be  made,” 
Rogel  said.  The  DECD  relies  on  a 
computerized  mapping  system, 
which  incorporates  some  of  the  same 
information  used  in  the  land-manage¬ 
ment  system,  to  track  which  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  buildings  offer  develop¬ 
ers  certain  tax  breaks.  “When  you  fix 
storefronts  on  a  certain  street,  you 
can  get  more  bang  for  your  dollar 
than  in  another  area,”  Gioia  said. 

Salesmanship  and  public  relations 
are  as  vital  a  part  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  as  is  planning.  Rogel  must 
sell  developers  and  businesspeople  on 
Miami  Beach,  and  the  land-manage¬ 
ment  system  provides  him  with  the 
ammunition  he  needs.  Should  a  po- 


1  he  4 city  on  the 
upswing ’  message  is 
getting  out.  The  local 
media  have  published 
several  upbeat  articles 
based  on  computerized 
demographic  data. 

tential  investor  call  for  specific  infor¬ 
mation,  the  database  can  come  up 
with  it  quickly.  If  someone  wants  a 
list  of  available  properties,  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  print  an  up-to-date  list.  Ro¬ 
gers  department  scours  the  database 
to  identify  favorable  economic  and 
demographic  trends  in  Miami  Beach. 
In  addition  to  using  it  for  the  city’s 
planning  purposes,  this  data  is  publi¬ 
cized  through  press  releases  and  re¬ 


Beach 

Blanket 

Bingo 

A  permissive,  CIO-less 
environment  has  given 
the  city’s  IT 
experimenters  room  to 
stretch  out 

Miami  Beach’s  IT  policies 
sound  like  the  brainchild  of  a 
strategic  mastermind.  But 
don’t  be  deceived.  Kenneth  Krae- 
mer,  a  University  of  Califomia- 
Irvine  professor  who  wrote  a  1987 
study  on  Miami  Beach’s  use  of  IT, 
was  closer  to  the  mark  when  he 
wrote  that  Miami  Beach  exemplifies 
the  principle  of  “reforms  as  experi¬ 
ment.  ” 

Unlike  the  politicians  who  ran 
Miami  Beach  until  1983,  whom 
Kraemer  described  as  a  do-little 
“caretaker  government,”  the  admin¬ 
istrations  of  mayors  Malcolm  From- 
berg  and  his  successor,  Alex 
Daoud,  have  been  “committed  to 


action  to  solve  the  problems  of  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach” — even  if  unsure  of  the 
consequences  of  those  actions. 

Miami  Beach  does  not  have  a 
CIO;  line  managers  have  been  the 
real  force  behind  the  city’s  IT  ef¬ 
forts.  City  Manager  Rob  W.  Parkins 
has  encouraged  IT  experimentation, 
entrepreneurship  and  managerial 
collegiality — creating  a  supportive 


PETER  LIU  (left)  and  ROGEL:  intrapreneurs 


atmosphere  that  allows  energetic 
young  officials  like  Stuart  Rogel  and 
Peter  Liu  to  share  ideas  and  initiate 


ports  designed  to  lure  potential  inves¬ 
tors  and  residents.  The  “city  on  the 
upswing”  message  is  getting  out. 
The  Miami  Herald  and  other  local 
publications  have  published  several 
upbeat  articles  on  Miami  Beach, 
based  on  this  data. 

Rogel  also  uses  computer-en¬ 
hanced  photography  to  help  sell  po¬ 
tential  projects  to  city  officials  and 
the  public.  “We  take  a  picture  [of  a 
site],  digitize  it,  and  make  physical 
changes  to  the  scene,  as  seen  before 
and  after  [the  project].  It’s  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  show  recommended  im¬ 
provements  to  the  public.”  And  city 
planners  use  this  technology  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  hone  their  ideas.  “It’s  easier 
to  make  a  building  smaller  on  a  com¬ 
puter  image  than  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board,  ”  said  Rogel. 


Rogel’s  and  Gioia’s  departments 
expect  to  get  even  more  out  of  the 
data  contained  in  the  land-manage¬ 
ment  system  once  it  is  integrated 
with  a  geographic  information  sys¬ 
tem,  now  under  development.  “It  is 
going  to  be  very  easy  to  produce 
maps,  graphics  of  anything,”  said 
Jaime  A.  Mitrani,  assistant  director 
of  the  Building  Department.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  want  to  shut  down  a  wa¬ 
ter  main,  it  will  tell  us  how  many 
people  will  be  affected,  and  then  pro¬ 
duce  letters  [giving  notification]  to 
these  people.” 

Drugs  and  crime  have  badly  tar¬ 
nished  Miami  Beach’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  hurt  its  economy.  The 
land-management  system  has  helped 
eradicate  crack  dens,  but  it  is  only 
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systems,  such  as  one  used  for  land- 
management  purposes  (see  main 
story). 

Carlos  Mendez,  the  MIS  director 
between  1983  and  February  1989, 
was  credited  by  Parkins  and  Liu 
with  supporting  their  efforts.  But 
Mendez  had  little  choice:  According 
to  Kraemer,  Mendez  and  his  staff 
were  too  busy  rebuilding  the  MIS 
department,  converting  from  a  Bur¬ 
roughs  mainframe  to  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  (HP)  minicomputer  and  in¬ 
stalling  the  HP-based  systems  to 
also  manage  and  master  microcom¬ 
puters.  Neither  Mendez  nor  his 
successor,  Frederic  Braeseker, 
have  been  given  the  strategy-mak¬ 
ing  responsibilities  of  a  CIO — al¬ 
though,  Braeseker  noted,  some 
ideas  for  strategic  systems  re¬ 
mained  hypothetical  until  MIS  be¬ 
came  involved.  Still,  department 
heads  could  easily  sidestep  MIS, 
and  have. 

Not  every  experiment  has 
worked.  The  city’s  attempts  to  use 
document  scanners  to  convert  doc¬ 
uments  from  a  stand-alone  word 
processor  to  PCs  were  a  failure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Liu,  as  was  an  effort  to 
standardize  on  Lotus  Symphony  as 
a  PC  database.  Braeseker  said  a 
home-grown  predecessor  to  the 
city’s  new  computer-aided  dispatch 


one  part  of  the  city’s  computer  effort 
to  control  crime. 

Ken  Glassman,  who  served  as  po¬ 
lice  chief  from  1984  until  just  last 
month,  said  “we  were  a  totally  man¬ 
ual,  unautomated  police  department” 
until  1987.  The  city’s  MIS  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  creating  an  automation 
package  that  Glassman  said  “will  en¬ 
compass  just  about  every  aspect  of 
police-department  [operations]  when 
completed.  ” 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  a  brand 
new  computer-aided  dispatch  (CAD) 
system  for  both  the  fire  and  police 
departments.  In  the  past,  police  911 
operators  wrote  out  complaint  cards 
and  sent  them  to  dispatchers.  Opera¬ 
tors  now  type  the  information  into 
the  CAD  system,  which  relays  it  to  a 
dispatcher.  The  system  tells  the  dis¬ 


(CAD)  system  not  only  failed,  but 
set  back  MIS’s  relationship  with  the 
police  department. 

Enough  of  these  efforts  succeed¬ 
ed,  however,  to  help  revive  the  city. 
But  now  the  unanticipated  conse¬ 
quences  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
There  is  no  formal  support  for  the 
city’s  PC  users — they  rely  on  PC 
gurus  such  as  Liu  for  assistance. 
Some  who  did  an  end  run  around 
MIS  and  installed  their  own  PCs 
now  blame  the  department  for  not 
providing  support.  Except  within 
the  MIS  department,  there  are  no 
local  area  networks.  Some  city 
staffers  still  have  to  manually  re-en¬ 
ter  data  to  transfer  information 
from  one  program  or  PC  to  an¬ 
other.  To  avoid  backlogs,  Brae- 
seker’s  boss,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  City  Manager  Eddie  Cox, 
mandated  purchasing  software  in¬ 
stead  of  developing  software  in- 
house.  But  this  has  created  other 
problems:  The  new  CAD  system, 
purchased  from  a  software  vendor, 
has  suffered  from  bugs,  crashes  and 
lengthy  delays. 

Thus,  Braeseker  reasons  that  the 
MIS  director’s  role  will  become 
more  significant  as  the  need  for 
consolidation,  integration  and  user 
support  increases. 

— A.E.  Alter 


patcher  which  police  units  are  avail¬ 
able  to  answer  the  call.  It  also  ad¬ 
vises  the  dispatcher  on  which  police 
units  should  be  sent,  and  assesses 
the  call’s  level  of  emergency.  “This  is 
a  great  assist  to  the  dispatcher,”  said 
Glassman.  “It  [eliminates]  a  lot  of  in¬ 
dividual  decision-making  that  was 
very  often  discretionary.” 

The  CAD  system  includes  South 
Florida’s  first  911  system  that  can 
identify  the  phone  number  and  ad¬ 
dress  the  caller  is  dialing  from.  Glass- 
man  said  it  has  enabled  the  police  to 
aid  a  number  of  people  who  dialed 
but  could  not  communicate  further. 
The  system  also  notifies  dispatchers 
of  other  911  calls  originating  from 
that  address  in  the  last  24  hours,  so 
police  answering  the  call  can  be  in¬ 
formed  of  previous  incidents. 


In  addition,  the  Miami  Beach  po¬ 
lice  last  year  booted  up  a  criminal  re¬ 
cords  database  system.  It  not  only 
stores  all  information  received  by  the 
CAD  system  and  other  police  re¬ 
cords,  but  includes  a  crime-analysis 
package.  This  part  of  the  system 
evaluates  crime  trends  and  patterns, 
and  can  help  predict  where  certain 
crimes  are  likely  to  occur — helping 
the  Police  Department  deploy  per¬ 
sonnel  and  resources.  According  to 
Glassman,  the  automation  of  police 
records  has  made  it  simpler  and  fast¬ 
er  to  match  crime  data  to  suspects, 
and  process  the  13,000  arrests  that 
take  place  annually.  But  for  the  sake 
of  security,  narcotics  arrests,  sus¬ 
pects  and  data  are  tracked  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  on  a  separate,  stand-alone  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Miami  Beach  police  used 
money  seized  from  drug  dealers  to 
set  up  an  automated  fingerprint-iden¬ 
tification  system.  The  system  allows 
prints  taken  from  a  crime  scene  to  be 
compared  with  the  fingerprints  of  ev¬ 
eryone  arrested  in  the  last  two  years 
in  Dade  County,  and  soon  the  entire 
state  of  Florida.  Glassman  credits 
the  fingerprint  identifications  made 
by  the  system  for  “tremendously  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  arrests.  ” 
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Introducing  The  IBM 
CIM  Architecture. 


If  youre  looking  for  a 
direct  route  to  a  more  competi¬ 
tive  operation,  IBM  has  a  timely 
suggestion. 

It’s  called  the  IBM  CIM 
Architecture — the  road  map  for 
a  successful  CIM  implementation. 

Built  around  an  ‘open  systems” 
design  that  supports  key  industry 
standards,  it  can  actually  accept  and 
manage  a  wide  variety  of  technologies 
and  applications. 

Whether  they’re  IBM.  Or  non-IBM. 

Plus  it  lets  you  start  implementing 
solutions  today  that  will  lead  to  an 
integrated  enterprise,  and  all  the 
advantages  that  go  along  with  it. 

Technically  speaking,  this  architec¬ 
ture  is  built  on  our  patented  Systems 
Application  Architecture  (SAA)™  and  our 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Systems  Application  Architecture,  SAA  and  AIX  are  trademarks  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T 
©  1989  IBM  Corporation. 


MANUFACTURING  SOLUTIONS 


OnThe  Right  I’atli 

To  CIM 


Advanced  Interactive  Executive  (AIX)— 
a  flexible  Unix-based  operating  system. 

These,  together  with  the  IBM  CIM 
Advantage  Family  of  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques,  let  you  manage,  store,  commu¬ 
nicate  and  share  your  information. 
Then  present  it  to  the 
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people  who  need  it — including  suppliers 
and  customers. 

When  they  need  it. 

Services  Along  The  Way. 

To  make  your  journey  as  smooth  as 
possible,  you  can  arrange  to  have  a 
team  of  IBM  CIM  specialists  analyze 
your  needs  and  help  implement  the 
right  CIM  solutions  to  fit  those  needs. 
We’ll  even  provide  classes,  conferences 
and  seminars  to  guide  you  through  the 
learning  process. 

For  more  information,  call  an 
IBM  marketing  representative  at 
1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  208  or  just  send 
us  the  coupon  below. 

Because  we’ll  not  only  point  the 
way  to  a  more  productive  operation. 

We’ll  provide  easy-to-follow 
directions. 


Io  help  put  me  on  the  right  path,  please: 

□  Send  me  your  “IBM  CIM  Architecture”  brochure. 

□  Have  an  IBM  marketing  representative  call  me. 

Clip  and  mail  to:  IBM  Or  call: 

DRM.  Dept.  208 
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Shorts' 


101  Paragon  Drive 
Montvale.  NJ  07645 


1  800  IBM-2468 
ext.  208 
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The  police  are  now  experimenting 
with  mobile  digital  terminals  for 
squad  cars,  according  to  Glassman. 
These  will  allow  officers  to  conduct  a 
computer  check  of  suspicious  individ¬ 
uals  and  cars  directly  from  police 
cruisers.  Currently,  officers  must 
ask  dispatchers  to  conduct  computer 
checks  for  them.  The  new  system, 
Glassman  believes,  will  put  an  end  to 
the  wait  for  a  free  dispatcher.  Lap¬ 
tops  and  electronic  mail  for  officers 
are  on  the  way,  he  continued.  “This 
will  save  us  a  lot  of  valuable  time  now 
spent  just  handling  paperwork  and 
reports,”  Glassman  said,  and  elimi¬ 
nate  data  entry  staff. 

Nevertheless,  Glassman  refuses  to 
claim  that  technology  has  reduced 
crime  in  Miami  Beach,  or  that  it  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  city’s 
higher  arrest  rate.  “What  we  can  say 
is  that  computers  help  us  be  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  find  information  that  we 
have  stored  away.  [Technology]  is  a 
tool  to  help  us  do  our  job,  no  ques¬ 
tion.”  Ironically,  said  City  Manager 
Parkins,  because  Miami  Beach  now 


has  “a  better  system  for  reporting 
crimes,  we  now  have  a  higher  crime 
rate. ” 

Two  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
government  are  runaway  spend¬ 
ing  and  out-of-whack  budgets. 
Without  funds,  programs  wither.  And 
controlling  finances  can  be  especially 
difficult  for  depressed  municipalities 
with  diminished  tax  bases.  Managing 
the  budget  has  been  the  job  of  Peter 
F.  Liu,  director  of  Miami  Beach’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB).  Liu  was  a  leader  in  the  drive 
to  use  computers  as  a  tool  for  fiscal 
stability. 

“When  I  joined  the  city  in  1983,” 
he  said,  “the  budget  was  prepared 
manually  on  calculators.”  The  city’s 
financial  records  then  resided  on  a 
mismanaged  Burroughs  mainframe 
that  was  unable  to  download  to  PCs. 

Liu  arrived  in  Miami  Beach  after 
the  decision  was  made  to  move  the 
city’s  financial  data  to  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  3000  that  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  previous  administra¬ 


tion  but  never  used.  A  diehard  PC 
user  and  missionary,  he  pioneered 
the  practice  of  down-  and  uploading 
the  HP  data  to  PCs  for  financial  and 
budgetary  analysis.  Not  only  did  he 
introduce  PCs  to  OMB’s  staff,  but  he 
eventually  won  over  most  financial 
managers  in  other  departments  to 
microcomputers.  According  to  Liu, 
OMB  uses  the  HP  3000  as  a  giant 
spreadsheet  to  analyze  budget  data 
on  a  citywide  basis,  while  depart¬ 
mental  financial  managers  prepare 
their  budgets  on  their  own  PCs.  In 
addition,  the  HP  3000  gives  Liu  the 
ability  to  monitor  real-time  financial 
data  and  generate  detailed  financial 
reports. 

One  of  Liu’s  more  important  initia¬ 
tives  was  the  creation  of  a  PC -based 
financial  trend-monitoring  system.  It 
uses  city  and  state  financial  data  to 
analyze  current  and  projected  expen¬ 
ditures  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Togeth¬ 
er  with  the  city’s  practice  of  closing 
its  books  monthly,  the  system  has 
helped  “ensure  the  financial  health  of 
the  city  on  a  day-to-day  basis,”  ac- 
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A  few  suggestions 
for  those  who  decide  to  go 
with  another  international 
long  distance  company 


It  takes  more  than  good  fortune 
to  run  an  international  network. 

AT&T  has  over  60  years’  experi¬ 
ence  managing  the  largest  telecom¬ 
munications  network  in  the  world. 
We  have  more  direct  links  from  the 
US.  to  international  locations  than 
anyone  else. 

So  when  we  take  on  your  com¬ 
pany’s  private  network,  we’re  going 
on  more  than  a  wing  and  a  prayer. 


And  whether  Its  managi  ng 
basic  transmission,  or  designing  a 
global  digital  network,  the  AT&T 
Worldwide  Intelligent  Network  en¬ 
sures  that  your  application  will  run 
smoothly. 

So  call  the  AT&T  Interna¬ 
tional  Response  Center  at  1  800 
448-8600. 

Because  certain  things  shouldn’t 
be  left  to  chance. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


©1989  AT&T 
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cording  to  Liu.  “It  helps  ensure  that 
funds  are  available  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
grams,  by  projecting  whether  a  de¬ 
partment  will  be  under  or  over  bud¬ 
get  for  the  year.  This  enables 
departments  to  take  quick  corrective 
action,  he  said.  For  example,  police- 
department  overtime  is  always  a 
problem.  We  can  better  monitor  their 
overtime  expectations  and  projec¬ 
tions.  ” 

As  with  Rogel,  Liu  uses  computers 
to  make  his  case  to  other  officials  and 
the  public — in  particular,  with  laser 
printers  and  graphics  packages. 
“Seventy  to  80  percent  of  our  work 
in  budget  is  to  prepare  presentations, 
to  influence  policy.  Anyone  can  add  2 
plus  2.  It’s  how  the  four  is  present¬ 
ed.” 

According  to  City  Manager  Par¬ 
kins,  Liu’s  computer  advocacy  has  in¬ 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


Central  Computer  Systems:  The  City  of 
Miami  Beach  uses  two  Hewlett-Packard 
(HP)  3000s  (Model  70)  for  its  City  Hall- 
based  applications.  Two  additional  Mod¬ 
el  70s  are  used  together  by  the  police 
and  fire  departments  for  computer-aided 
dispatching  (CAD)  and  police  records.  A 
DEC  Microvax  will  be  used  as  a  central 
switch  for  local  inquiries  to  the  Florida 
and  national  crime  information  centers 
from  the  city’s  fleet  of  75  mobile  digital 
terminals  in  its  police  vehicles.  One  HP 
Model  48  is  dedicated  solely  to  program 
development. 

The  central  systems  are  linked  to  ap¬ 
proximately  194  HP  terminals  and  IBM- 
compatible  PCs  running  in  terminal- 
emulation  mode,  which  service  a 
multitude  of  citywide  applications.  Po¬ 
lice  incident  information  from  the  CAD 
system  is  downloaded  to  PCs,  as  is  data 
from  the  land-management  system, 
which  is  entered  into  a  graphics-based 
PC  display  system.  In  addition,  meter 
readers  working  for  the  Public  Works 
Department  use  hand-held  devices  from 
Itron  (Spokane,  Wash.)  to  record  meter 
data;  the  data  is  transferred  to  PCs  and 
from  there  to  the  central  system. 

Software:  The  HPs  use  the  MPE  Operat¬ 
ing  System,  along  with  the  IMAGE  data¬ 
base-management  system  for  virtual¬ 


ly  all  applications. 

The  city’s  140  PCs  run  exclusively 
under  DOS.  Most  are  used  as  stand- 
alones,  but  networking  and  device  shar¬ 
ing  is  being  implemented  to  more  effec¬ 
tively  use  these  computers. 

The  city’s  land-management  system  is 
built  around  PERMITS  (Permit  Informa¬ 
tion  Tracking  System),  from  Sierra  Com¬ 
puter  Systems  Inc.  of  Visalia,  Calif.  The 
fingerprint-identification  system  comes 
from  De  La  Rue  Printrak  Inc.  of  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 

For  PCs,  the  city  has  standardized  on 
WordPerfect  for  word  processing,  Lotus 
Symphony  for  spreadsheets,  and  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.’s  dBASE  III -f-  and  Symantec 
Corp.’s  Q&A  for  databases.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  and  Community  De¬ 
velopment  is  using  Maplnfo  as  its  geo¬ 
graphic  information  system. 

Communications:  The  city’s  computer 
center  is  located  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  facility.  Communications  to  City 
Hall  and  off-premises  terminals  are  ac¬ 
commodated  via  a  series  of  Codex  6740 
quad  network  ports  with  statistical  multi¬ 
plexors.  This  circuit  employs  trunking 
via  land-based  telephone  data  circuits. 
The  city’s  2.0  GHz  microwave  backbone 
will  soon  replace  all  leased-line  data  cir¬ 
cuits. 


spired  others  to  automate.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  City  Attorney’s  office  now 
mails  diskettes  containing  contract 
proposals  and  pleadings,  rather  than 
paper.  “If  we  make  a  counteroffer, 
we  don’t  have  a  document  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  amendments  going  back  and 
forth,”  said  Liu.  “It  saves  time  re¬ 
typing,  and  results  in  professional 
looking  documents.”  The  personnel 


a  -r 

1  f  someone  wants  to 
open  a  business ,  they 
can  get  a  permit  in  two 
hours.  If  we  can  get 
out  a  permit  in  one 
day ,  that  creates  an 
[atmosphere]  where 
you  want  to  establish 
your  business  here. 
When  a  community 
creates  an  environment 
committed  to  economic 
development,  people 

feel  it.” 

— Paul  Gioia 


department  uses  PCs  to  track  appli¬ 
cants  for  positions.  And  recently,  Liu 
computerized  the  climate-control  and 
energy-management  system  in  City 
Hall.  ' 

“We  have  saved  a  lot  [of  money] 
through  computers  in  general,”  said 
Liu.  “I  have  no  idea  how  much,  and  I 
refuse  to  think  about  it.  It’s  aca¬ 
demic.  The  value  of  computers  is 
getting  the  product  out,  the  program 
done.  We  are  in  the  business  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  immediate  service.  If  we 
keep  other  people  happy  with  fast, 
reliable  information,  we  are  doing 
what  we,  in  government,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doing.  ”  Ena 
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NewsFlash 

Eliminates 


Right  now.  This  second. 

You  can  find  out  what  your  competi¬ 
tors  are  doing.  Or  read  about  a  tech¬ 
nological  breakthrough  in  your  industry. 

Long  before  your  competition  does. 

With  NewsFlash.  The  electronic  clipping 
service  from  NewsNet  that  literally  brings 
you  all  the  breaking  news  on  topics  you 
specify.  Often  before  it’s  in  print. 

In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  subject  you  choose 
makes  news,  you  can  read  about  it.  Because 
NewsFlash  has  no  time  embargoes. 


Or  even  throughout  your  LAN. 

With  NewsFlash,  you  have  instant 
access  to  10  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  newswires.  And  over  350  newsletters 
and  trade  publications.  All  full-text,  in- depth 
reports  written  by  the  most  respected 
experts  in  the  field. 

Now  every  minute.  Of  every  hour.  Of 
every  day.  NewsFlash  can  bring  anyone  in 
your  company  intelligence  that  will  put 
you  ahead  of  the  competition. 

Think  about  it. 


The  Haystack. 
Again  And 
Again. 


So  the  news  can  flash  right  on  your  PC .  Finding  the  needle  in  the  haystack  can  be 


that  simple  with  NewsNet*  The  database 
system  that  makes  you  look  sharp. 

Call  us  and  mention  this  ad.  We’ll  put  you 
online  for  a  free  demonstration.  Right  now. 
Right  over  the  phone. 
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1-800-345-1301 
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In  the 
intensely 
competitive 
freight-transport 
industry, 
leading  players 
are  using  IT  to 
help  insinuate 
themselves 
into  their 
customers’ 
operations 


BY 

MEGHAN 

O’LEARY 


Once  part  of  a  highly  regulat¬ 
ed,  stable  industry,  today’s 
freight  transport  company  is 
relatively  unfettered  by  laws 
about  what  it  can  carry  and 
where  it  can  carry  it.  Since 
deregulation,  competition 
has  heated  up  as  carriers 
scramble  to  win  and  keep  increasingly  de¬ 
manding  customers  in  a  market  where 
supply  far  exceeds  demand.  “Service” 
has  become  the  industry  watchword 
among  freight  carriers  now  that  market 
conditions  have  put  the  customer  in  the 
driver’s  seat. 

Recent  trends  toward  business  glob¬ 
alization,  as  well  as  the  past  decade’s  de¬ 
regulation  of  trucking  and  railroads  set  off 


LARRY  MARZULLO:  guaranteed  delivery  times  from 
any  point  in  the  country 
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MICHAEL!  BOHLMAN:  An  expert  system  is  under  development  that  will  manage  the  deployment  of  cargo  in  freight  yards. 
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HE 


the  competitive  explosion  among 
freight  carriers.  The  possibility  of 
losing  lucrative  business  to  more 
flexible,  farther-reaching,  deregulat¬ 
ed  competitors  galvanized  kings  of 
the  road,  skies  and  seas  to  convert  to 
IT-based  operations  to  provide  valu¬ 
able  customer  services,  as  well  as  to 
streamline  their  own  administrative 
operations. 

Stiffer  competition  forced  carriers 

Today s  freight 

transport  company 
must  do  more  than  just 
show  up.  Carrier  and 
customer  have  become 
partners  in  the 
customer  s  business. 


to  focus  on  cementing  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  clients,  any  one  of  whom 
might  be  snatched  away  by  a  carrier 
offering  better  rates  or  faster  deliv¬ 
ery.  Carriers  recognized  that  timely 
information — from  the  location  of  a 
current  shipment  to  the  cost  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  shipment — was  a  valuable  com¬ 
modity  in  the  customers’  eyes. 

As  a  result,  computer-based  ship¬ 
ment-tracking  systems  that  once 
served  only  as  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  systems  for  carriers  have  be¬ 
come  tools  for  clients  as  well.  Along 
with  access  to  cargo  status  informa¬ 
tion  has  come  a  host  of  front-end 
shipment  management  applications 
that  customers  can  use  to  place  or¬ 
ders,  print  bills  of  lading  and  check 
their  financial  accounts  with  carriers. 

Tracking  goods  across  state  and 
national  boundaries  and  meeting 
changing  customer  needs  requires  an 
exhaustive  and  well-implemented  IS 
strategy.  The  nature  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  carriers  and  commer¬ 
cial  customers  is  particularly  well- 
suited  to  close  electronic  ties,  but 


also  demands  a  lot  of  those  ties.  A 
carrier  with  a  big  manufacturing  cus¬ 
tomer  commonly  escorts  freight  from 
the  assembly  line  to  the  retailer’s 
door,  perhaps  even  shipping  the 
parts  to  the  manufacturing  facility. 

Today’s  freight  customers — 
known  as  “shippers”  in  the  freight  in¬ 
dustry — are  increasingly  involved  in 
just-in-time  QIT)  inventory,  direct- 
store  delivery,  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  and  quality  control. 
“JIT  and  quality  processes  are  driving 
customers  to  be  more  demanding,” 
said  David  J.  Cape,  president  of 
Princeton  Transportation  Consulting 
Group  Inc.  in  Princeton,  N.J.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  measuring  cost-effective 
services  as  well  as  profits,  and  they 
rely,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  carrier’s 
ability  to  deliver  freight  according  to 
exacting  schedules  and  specifications. 
A  case  in  point  is  a  supply  train  be¬ 
longing  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corp. ,  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  that  carried  auto  parts 
from  the  Midwest  to  assembly  plants 
in  Atlanta.  The  auto  assembly  sched¬ 
ule  was  so  tied  to  the  train’s  on-time 
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performance  that  the  train  was  nick¬ 
named  “Sparkplug.” 

Such  responsibility  to  customers 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  the 
business  of  freight  transport.  Carri¬ 
ers  no  longer  define  their  businesses 
simply  as  transportation.  The  carrier 


is  now  a  distribution  manager,  taking 
care  of  reordering  and  maintaining  in¬ 
ventory  levels  and  identifying  delivery 
problems  before  they  happen.  Distri¬ 
bution  services  and  involvement  in 
the  manufacturing  process  have 
thrust  freight  companies  into  the  “lo¬ 


gistics  management”  business.  As  a 
consequence  of  customer  demands, 
today’s  freight  transport  company 
must  do  more  than  just  show  up. 
Carrier  and  customer  have  become 
partners  in  the  customer’s  business. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  logistics 


Railroad  Ties 

A  rail-industry  trade 
group’s  IS  subsidiary 
provides  networked 
support  to  major 
railroads  throughout  the 
continent 

Henry  W.  Meetze  works  for 
the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  but  he  says  he’s  no 
lobbyist.  As  president  of  RAILINC, 
the  for-profit  DP  subsidiary  of  the 
AAR,  Meetze  is  more  interested  in 
serving  his  industry  with  tools  than 
with  laws.  “A  lot  of  trade  associ¬ 
ations  do  nothing  but  lobby  on  the 
Hill,”  he  said.  “The  AAR  .  .  .  pro¬ 
vides  a  lot  of  centralized  services 
for  the  industry.” 

These  services  are  embodied  in 
RAILINC ’s  continent-wide  commu¬ 
nications  network  that  helps  rail¬ 
roads  manage  their  shipments.  Span¬ 
ning  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Mexico, 
the  system  links  all  the  major  rail¬ 
roads  in  these  countries.  Begun  in 
1975,  the  network  has  two  major 
functions:  It  supports  RAILINC’s 
equipment  information  system,  and 
it  acts  as  a  store-and-forward  mes¬ 
saging  system  for  railroads  across 
the  network.  The  latter  was  the 
first  use  of  EDI  in  the  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Meetze.  He  believes  the 
network  reflects  a  decade  of 
changes  in  the  railroad  industry. 

“The  biggest  thing  that’s  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  railroad  industry  in 
probably  100  years  is  the  passage 
of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  in  1980 
that  partially  deregulated  the  indus¬ 


try,”  he  said.  Meetze  sees  deregu¬ 
lation  as  having  forced  railroads  to 
take  advantage  of  technology.  “It 
freed  us  from  a  lot  of  the  regulatory 
restrictions  that  existed  for  about 
100  years:  It  allowed  us  to  set  our 
rates  more  quickly,  ...  to  enter 
into  contract  rates  with  shippers, 
and  to  divest  ourselves  of  unprofit¬ 
able  track.  All  those  things  have 
really  allowed  us  to  [take  steps]  to 
address  the  revenue  and  the  cost 
side  of  the  equation. 

“Automation  has  continued  to 
help  the  industry  survive  the  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  early  ’80s,”  he  added. 
As  a  result  of  automated  tracking 
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HENRY  W.  MEETZE:  coordination  among  competitors 


and  shipment  management,  “our 
safety  has  improved,  loss  and  dam¬ 
age  payments  have  declined,  effi¬ 
ciency  has  improved,  employment 
has  been  reduced  by  about  47  per¬ 
cent.  ” 

RAILINC’s  cargo-tracking  sys¬ 
tem  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvements  in  efficiency,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Meetze,  as  has  the  group’s 
Advanced  Train-Control  System 


(ATCS).  The  system  receives  infor¬ 
mation  about  1.4  million  car  moves  a 
day  from  member  railroads.  ATCS 
monitors  and  directs  the  flow  of 
traffic  across  the  nation’s  many  rail¬ 
road  systems — in  effect,  treating 
them  as  one  large  rail  system.  “Six¬ 
ty  percent  of  [shipping]  moves  in¬ 
volve  two  or  more  railroads,  ” 
Meetze  said. 

In  conjunction  with  RAILINC’s 
EDI  services,  ATCS  allows  rail¬ 
roads  to  optimize  car  space  and 
provide  service  to  their  customers. 
In  1980,  RAILINC  opened  its  net¬ 
work  to  the  shipping  community  in 
response  to  requests  from  RAIL- 
\  INC  members  who  worked 
with  the  major  auto  manu¬ 
facturers.  RAILINC  devel¬ 
oped  demand  forecasting, 
rail  yard  management  and 
scheduling  modules  for 
those  members,  “so  as  to 
minimize  the  empty  car- 
miles  that  they  move,”  said 
Meetze.  “Every  time  one 
of  our  cars  moves  an  empty 
mile,  it’s  moving  at  a  loss.” 
The  system  has  saved 
RAILINC  members  about 
200  million  car-miles  a  year 
at  35  cents  a  mile,  by 
Meetze’s  estimate. 

Meetze  consistently  uses 
the  first  person  plural  when 
discussing  the  forward 
strides  his  industry  has  made.  It  re¬ 
flects  his  interest  in  helping  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  regain  lost  mar¬ 
ket  share  and  revenues,  despite  the 
competitive  concerns  of  individual 
railroads.  “Railroads  compete  with 
one  another,”  he  admitted,  in  order 
to  survive  the  competitive  onslaught 
of  the  non-rail  freight  carriers,  “but 
they  also  have  to  coordinate  with 
one  another.”  — M.  O’Leary 
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never  see  our  24  newcomputers. 
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The  greater  your  investment  in 
computers,  the  harder  it  is  to  make 
your  systems  cost-effective.  And 
the  harder  it  is  to  keep  your  sys¬ 
tems  flexible  for  the  future. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

HP  is  now  unveiling  twenty-four 
new  computers.  Computers  that 
bring  extraordinary  new  cost- 
effectiveness  and  freedom  to  busi¬ 
ness  computing.  Computers  that 
prove  IBM  and  DEC  aren’t  the 
only  games  in  town. 

With  these  new  computers,  HP 
now  offers  a  complete  line  of  thirty- 
seven  PA-RISC  systems.  From 
highly  economical  systems  that 
cost  as  little  as  $11,000  to  powerful 
new  computers  that  deliver  the 
performance  of  mainframes  with¬ 
out  the  price.  DEC  does  not  have 
a  complete  range  of  RISC  systems. 
And  IBM  offers  RISC  technology 
only  in  workstations. 

When  it  comes  to  flexibility  for 
the  future,  HP  also  has  an  edge  on 
the  competition.  All  fourteen  HP 
UNIX®  system-based  computers 
are  fully  compatible.  And  the  pop¬ 
ular  HP  3000  family  gives  you 
another  twenty-six  systems  to  help 
you  meet  a  wide  range  of  comput¬ 
ing  needs.  To  get  the  same  range 
of  computing  power  from  IBM,  you 
have  to  migrate  across  different 
families  of  IBM  systems. 

If  you  want  to  expand  your  busi¬ 
ness  computing  options  instead 
of  limiting  them,  call  HP  at 
1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  116M.  We’ll 
send  you  some  revealing  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  new  generation  of 
business  computers. 

There  is  a  better  way 


/ 
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management  is  an  exact  science. 
Data  on  the  whereabouts,  weight, 
condition  and  nature  of  shipments — 
in  trucks,  railroad  cars  or  shipping 
containers — is  sent  to  a  carrier’s 
central  computers,  generally  from  a 
terminal  or  distribution  hub  when  the 
cargo  arrives  at  or  passes  through 
the  hub.  The  cargo  may  be  identified 
manually,  or  it  may  be  bar-coded  and 
the  information  scanned  into  a  com¬ 
puter  at  the  terminal  site.  The  same 
process  occurs  at  delivery  locations. 
The  less  human  intervention  that’s 
required  for  the  transaction,  the  less 
costly  and  prone  to  error  the  transac¬ 
tions  will  be.  Once  in  possession  of 
such  data,  a  carrier  can  plan  routes, 
bill  customers,  verify  delivery  or 
remedy  mistakes  or  delays  in  transit. 

The  exactitude  provided  by  track¬ 
ing  systems  is  especially  important  in 
the  delivery  of  high-value  goods  and 
time-sensitive  materials.  Based  on 
the  performance  of  its  computerized 
tracking  systems,  The  Bekins  Com¬ 
pany,  a  trucking  firm  based  in  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif.,  offers  a  money-back 
guarantee  on  its  high-tech  delivery 
service.  Bekins  handles  customer 
equipment  delivery  for  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  whose  customers  want  the 
equipment  on  time  and  in  one  piece. 
The  system,  known  as  TimeLok,  op¬ 
erates  like  an  airline  on  the  ground, 
according  to  Bekins’  Vice  President 
and  CIO  Larry  Marzullo  (see  related 


hippers  aren’t 
willing  to  give  up  their 
leverage  on  price ,  but 
they  will  continue  to 
expect  and  extract 
additional  services ”  in 
exchange  for  giving 
carriers  the  business. 

— Jonathan  Pavloff 


story,  Page  44),  tracking  shipments 
electronically  between  40  Bekins  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  United  States.  Bekins 
guarantees  TimeLok  delivery  at  a 
specified  time  from  any  point  in  the 
country.  While  the  company  deter¬ 
mined  that  satellite  tracking  of  its  ve¬ 
hicles  was  probably  killing  a  fly  with  a 
sledgehammer,  it  did  install  cellular 
telephones  in  all  of  its  trucks. 

Sea-Land  Service  Inc.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  CSX  Corporation  that  calls  it¬ 
self  the  country’s  largest  shipping 
company,  takes  tracking  one  step 
further.  Microwave  transponders 
send  information  about  the  location, 
weight  and  temperature  of  containers 
to  an  antenna  at  the  company’s  head¬ 


quarters  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.  According 
to  Director  of  Technology  and  Plan¬ 
ning  Michael  T.  Bohlman,  the  anten¬ 
na  passes  the  signal  to  a  LAN,  which 
then  passes  the  information  to  the 
company’s  mainframe.  Now  undergo¬ 
ing  a  5,000-container  pilot  test  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska,  the  Automatic 
Equipment  Identification  (AEI)  sys¬ 
tem  will  eventually  track  all  of  Sea- 
Land’s  110,000  containers.  Bohlman 
said  he  hopes  the  system  will  allow 
Sea-Land  to  attract  customers  with 
time-  or  temperature-sensitive  ship¬ 
ments  who  might  otherwise  send 
them  by  air. 

Carriers  involved  in  bringing  these 
electronic  tracking  services  to  their 
clients  also  gain  an  advantage  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  tools  with  which  to  manage 
their  shipments  and  interface  easily 
with  the  carrier’s  computers.  Effi¬ 
cient  ordering  and  invoicing  saves 
money  for  shippers  as  well  as  carri¬ 
ers.  Because  of  this,  many  carriers 
offer  their  shippers  such  value-added 
services  as  EDI  for  ordering  and  in¬ 
voicing,  and  PC  software  for  check¬ 
ing  their  accounts,  figuring  out  ship¬ 
ment  costs  and  tariffs,  sending 
shipping  instructions,  and  generating 
shipping  documents.  Some  carriers 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
electronic  funds  transfer  (EFT)  from 
their  customers  as  well. 

“Within  the  industry,  there  [is]  a 
kind  of  common  application  core  that 
everyone  offers,”  explained  Jonathan 
Pavloff,  president  of  Summit  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  Inc.,  the  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Roadway  Express  Inc., 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  that  runs  the  truck¬ 
ing  company’s  information  systems. 

Summit’s  offerings  to  customers 
include  PC-based  software  for  ship¬ 
ment  tracking,  historical  analysis, 
electronic  invoicing,  creating  custom¬ 
er  databases  and  printing  labels  and 
bills  of  lading.  “You  need  to  have 
those  services  just  to  play  the  game,  ” 
Pavloff  said.  Trucking  companies 
have  more  capacity  than  available 
business.  “Shippers  aren’t  willing  to 
give  up  their  leverage  on  price,  but 
they  will  continue  to  expect  and  ex¬ 
tract  additional  services”  in  exchange 
for  giving  carriers  the  business. 

According  to  Pavloff,  the  benefits 
to  the  customer  are  not  just  adminis- 
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PRESENTING  THE  MANUFACTURING 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  THAT  HAS  SATISFIED 
THE  TOUGHEST  CRITICS  FOR  OVER  15  YEARS. 


We  owe  a  lot  of  our  success  over 
the  years  to  our  toughest  critics. 

The  men  and  women  on  the 
factory  floor. 

Working  closely  with  them,  we’ve 
developed  MANMAN,®  the  most 
comprehensive  set  of  manufacturing 
software  in  the  business.  Its  twenty 
integrated  products  can  control 
every  aspect  of  your  company’s 
operations.  Whether  you’re  a  discrete, 
repetitive,  process  or  contract 
manufacturer. 


It  all  starts  with  MANMAN/ 
MFG™  Which  manages  master 
scheduling,  priorities  and  capacities, 
material  requirements  and  cost 
accounting. 

Then  there’s  MANMAN/ 
REPETITIVE™  It  optimizes  rate- 
based  scheduling  and  minimizes 
inventory  levels. 

You’ll  receive  faster,  more  prof¬ 
itable  outcomes  with  MANMAN/ 
PROJECTS.™  Its  work  breakdown 
structures  and  Estimate-To-Complete 


calculations  allow  you  to  schedule 
and  control  design,  purchasing  and 
production  activities  from  inception 
through  completion. 

With  MANMAN/TRACKER,™ 
you’ll  track  product  lots  through 
all  stages  of  manufacturing. 

For  fast  and  accurate  data  entry, 
add  MANMAN/BARSCAN™ 

It  replaces  error-prone  keyboard 
data  entry  with  a  simpler  bar 
code  method. 

Add  PLANMAN/MFG™  and  use 
familiar  PC  tools  to  streamline  the 
effort  required  to  create  and  analyze 
production  forecasts. 

Finally,  there’s  MANMAN/ 
DATAPORT,™  ASK’s  newest  CIM 
product.  Its  DATAPORT  architec¬ 
ture  lets  you  automate  interplant 
inventories  in  a  paperless  manner, 
connect  shop  floor  data  collection 
systems  and  much  more. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  ASK  software 
is  already  controlling  manufacturing 
at  over  2,400  sites,  for  companies 
big  and  small. 


So  call  us  today  at  1-800-4-FACTORY. 
In  Canada  or  outside  the  U.S.,  call 
1-415-969-4442,  collect. 

Because  we’ve  found  a  way  to 
silence  even  our  toughest  critics. 

We  gave  them  what  they  wanted. 


ASK 

ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

2440  W.  El  CaminoReal,  Mountain  View, 
CA  94039-7640 

ASK  and  MANMAN  arc  registered  trademarks  of 
ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc.  DATAPORT,  MFG,  PLANMAN, 
PROJECTS,  REPETITIVE,  BARSCAN  and  TRACKER  are 
trademarks  of  ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

©  1989  ASK  Computer  Systems  Inc. 


trative.  “A  lot  of  the  customer  ser¬ 
vices  in  terms  of  EDI  ...  are  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  helping  our  customers  with 
their  customers,  ”  he  said.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Summit  offers  automatic  pur¬ 
chase-order  verification  to  its  retail 
customers  to  help  eliminate  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  headaches  associated 
with  suppliers  shipping  to  them  on  in¬ 
valid  PO  numbers. 

In  addition  to  helping  similar  types 
of  freight  transporters  compete 
with  each  other  effectively,  track¬ 


ing  systems  have  allowed  many  carri¬ 
ers  to  expand  into  other  forms  of 
transport  while  still  tracking  their 
cargo  through  a  more  complex  tran¬ 
sit  network.  Having  watched  their 
market  share  be  gobbled  up  by  flexi¬ 
ble  trucking  fleets  that  can  pick  up 
and  deliver  door-to-door,  railroads 
have  been  especially  keen  to  diversify 
in  order  to  give  their  customers  end- 
to-end  service.  “Shipping  by  rail  is 
cheaper,  but  the  [level  of]  service  is 
much  less,  ”  said  Princeton  Transpor¬ 
tation  Consulting  Group’s  Cape. 


Norfolk  Southern’s  Triple  Crown 
Service  Inc.  subsidiary  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  succeeded  in  recap¬ 
turing  traffic  lost  to  the  highway  with 
its  RoadRailers — trains  of  specially 
designed,  48-foot  trailers  that  con¬ 
vert  to  trucks  at  terminal  points.  The 
company’s  tracking  system  allows  it 
to  follow  freight  along  tracks  or  on 
highways. 

To  handle  large  volumes  of  freight 
as  easily  as  single  truckloads,  Sea- 
Land  is  developing  a  sophisticated 
terminal-yard  inventory  system  to 


Square  One 

Given  the  problems  of 
trying  to  blend  new  and 
old  technologies — and 
organizational 
practices — most  CIOs 
would  envy  Larry 
Marzullo’s  chance  to  start 
from  scratch 


MARZULLO:  Every  strategy  is  based  on  IS. 


In  the  rush  to  turn  IS  into  a  com¬ 
petitive  tool,  many  freight  trans¬ 
porters  are  building  information 
systems  and  management  struc¬ 
tures  designed  for  a  radically 
changed  industry,  and  trying  to  fit 
them  atop  administrative  systems, 
procedures  and  cultures  geared  to 
the  industry  as  it  used  to  be. 

As  a  result,  fast,  dial-up  custom¬ 
er  applications  are  being  held  back 
by  lumbering  mainframes.  And 
salespeople  accustomed  to  face-to- 
face  client  contact  chafe  at  having  to 
interact  with  customers  electroni¬ 
cally.  In  the  meantime,  companies 
wait  impatiently  to  see  a  return  on 
their  IS  investment.  The  challenges 
of  negotiating  such  a  transition 
might  lead  some  CIOs  to  fantasize 
about  starting  from  ground  zero. 

Larry  Marzullo,  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  The  Bekins  Company  in 
Glendale,  Calif.,  has  lived  that  fan¬ 
tasy.  Marzullo  joined  Bekins  three 
and  a  half  years  ago,  hired  by  a 
team  managing  the  hostile  takeover 
of  the  company.  Marzullo’s  boss, 
Bekins  President  Tom  Epley,  had 
been  hired  to  sell  off  unprofitable  di¬ 
visions  and  streamline  operations. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Bekins’  ag¬ 
gressive  new  management,  Mar¬ 
zullo  was  charged  with  developing 
strategic  information  systems  that 
would  reflect  and  support  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  the  organzation. 

“At  the  time,”  Marzullo  recalled, 
“it  was  determined  that  the  abso¬ 
lute  key  to  success  in  this  industry 
was  dominance  in  information  sys¬ 


tems.  Virtually  every  strategy  we 
have  is,  in  some  way,  based  on  IS.” 

Bekins  decided  it  needed  to  know 
what  its  profit  margins  were  on  ev¬ 
ery  shipment  and  where  every 
piece  of  freight  and  every  one  of  its 
2,000  drivers  were  at  all  times.  Its 
customers  could  benefit,  as  well, 
from  being  able  to  track  their  cargo. 
“We  determined  what  kind  of  indi¬ 
viduals  we  needed  and  what  kind  of 
product  lines  we  were  going  to  sup¬ 
port,”  Marzullo  said.  He  received 
carte  blanche  and  100  percent  man¬ 
agement  support  to  develop  a 
ground-up  strategic  information 
system  for  the  company.  The  Be¬ 
kins  management  structure  and  IS 
structure  were  developed  together, 
thus  setting  a  hospitable  stage  for 
easy  integration  of  new  systems. 

In  keeping  with  new  manage¬ 
ment’s  streamlining  measures,  Mar¬ 
zullo  cut  $2  million  from  the  IS  bud¬ 
get.  Despite  that  cut,  his  IS  group 
managed  to  develop  17  major  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  customer-service 
applications  during  Marzullo’s  ten¬ 
ure.  By  comparison,  Marzullo  said 
of  his  days  as  the  IS  manager  at  oil 
concern  Unocal  Corp.  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  “I  could  not  have  hoped  to  do 
one-tenth  of  what  we’ve  done  here, 
and  I  had  10  times  the  budget.” 

Among  the  applications  they  de¬ 
veloped  were  an  electronic  tracking 
system  that  allows  Bekins  to  guar¬ 
antee  on-time  delivery  for  many 
shipments;  software  to  schedule 
and  monitor  the  equipment  distribu¬ 
tion  and  installation  Bekins  handles 
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keep  track  of  the  cargo  shipped  in  its 
high-capacity  stack  trains  (trains  of 
containers  stacked  on  top  of  one  an¬ 
other).  Knowing  exactly  where  ship¬ 
ments  are  will  allow  the  company  to 
treat  each  container  in  a  50-  to  100- 
acre  yard  as  a  separate,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  truckload.  Finding  specific  car¬ 
loads  is  a  manual  process  today, 
according  to  Michael  Bohlman.  “We 
spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  find 
pieces  of  equipment,”  he  said.  But 
Sea-Land  is  designing  an  expert  sys¬ 
tem  to  manage  terminal  yards  and 


for  its  high-tech  shippers;  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  calculates  shipment  costs 
and  tariffs  for  shippers;  and  a  mod¬ 
ule  that  allows  Bekins’  500  regional 
agents  to  schedule  and  price  any 
shipment  going  anywhere  and  send 
the  information  to  headquarters. 
Marzullo  estimated  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  constituting  97  percent  of  the 
company’s  revenues  comes  in  via 
the  agents’  PC-based  systems. 

He  credits  his  success  to  the 
newly  lean  Bekins  organization.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Marzullo,  the  company 
labored  through  a  75  percent  turn¬ 
over  at  the  time  of  the  takeover. 
New  hires  reflected  the  fast-moving 
work  style  of  the  takeover  manage¬ 
ment  team.  While  Marzullo  admits 
that  creating  synergy  in  an  entire 
department  of  newcomers  was  the 
biggest  challenge,  he  said  that  the 
simultaneous  reconstruction  of 
management  structures  and  IS  has 
resulted  in  a  customized  fit  between 
the  two  that  makes  such  breakneck 
IS  development  possible. 

Bekins’  commercial  freight-trans- 
port  activities  for  the  high-tech 
industry  are  among  the  fruits  of  the 
company’s  restructuring  labors, 
and  Marzullo  feels  sure  that  the 
company  is  poised  for  even  greater 
endeavors.  “We  had  a  Big  Eight 
[accounting  firm]  look  at  our  com¬ 
petitiveness  four  years  ago.  We 
were  way  in  the  back  of  the  pack  in 
terms  of  capability,”  he  said.  Last 
year,  Bekins  had  the  same  firm  take 
another  look.  “We  were  right  at  the 
top  of  the  industry.”  — M.  O’Leary 


JAMES  S.  MARSTON:  trying  to  provide  all  possible  modes  of  transport 


position  stack  containers  so  that 
those  that  are  due  to  leave  first  are 
the  most  accessible.  “A  lot  of  con¬ 
tainer  yards  use  a  stack  environ¬ 
ment,”  Bohlman  said.  But  stacking 
restricts  access  to  containers,  “and 
usually  the  one  you  want  is  on  the 
bottom  of  a  stack.  That’s  expensive.  ” 

While  the  railroads  work  on  this 
chameleon-like  approach  to 
competing  in  the  freight 
transport  business,  other  carriers  are 
trying  to  become  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.  Large,  ocean-going  American 
President  Companies  Ltd. ,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  has  acquired 
stack  trains  and  built  a  trucking  oper¬ 
ation  to  supplement  its  international 
shipping  operations.  “All  [segments 
of  freight  transport]  are  competitors 
of  ours,”  said  Senior  Vice  President 
and  CIO  James  S.  Marston.  “This 
places  special  requirements  on  us  to 
step  up  to  [compete  with]  the  best  in 
any  of  these  industries.” 

APC’s  extensive  intelligent  T-l 


network  allows  the  company  to  track 
cargo  from  ship  to  distribution  center 
to  retail  store  and  then  back  to  ship¬ 
board.  A  computer-aided  logistics 
system  helps  APC  identify  potential 
bottlenecks  and  monitor  train  and 
vessel  on-time  performance.  It  can 
plan  the  most  efficient  intermodal 
route  for  a  shipment  and  make  sure 
the  cargo  stays  on  schedule.  This 
massive  logistics-management  effort 
is  necessary  not  only  to  attract  new 
customers,  but  to  keep  current  ones, 
according  to  Marston.  “There’s  no 
such  thing  as  an  automatic  customer 
in  this  business,”  he  said. 

Norfolk  Southern’s  Norman  G. 
Heller,  an  assistant  vice  president  for 
marketing,  shared  Marston’s  concern 
about  keeping  customers.  He  added, 
too,  that  the  rise  of  third-party  logis¬ 
tics  consultants  has  added  to  the 
competitive  stew.  According  to  Hell¬ 
er,  third-party  consultants  sell  their 
services  on  the  premise  that  they  can 
arrange  better  prices  and  overall  ser¬ 
vice  for  shippers  because  they  are 
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Today's  zvorld  contains  a  variety  of  computers,  peripherals,  networking  equipment,  and  software.  Unfortunately, 
systems  can't  grow  together  by  themselves.  In  computing  and  communications,  you  need  compatibility.  You  need 
a  Gandalf  Hybrid  Network.  ;  v 

Gandalf  Hybrid  Networks  integrate  your  existing  computing  resources  into  a  single,  cohesive,  cost-effective, 
transparent  system. 

All  of  your  information  can  now  be  distributed  to  those  who  need  and  are  authorized  to  use  it,  regardless  of 
vendor  or  communications  protocol.  Result:  system  compatibility,  lower  costs,  less  frustration. 

With  a  Gandalf  Hybrid  Netzvork,  you  can  extend  your  existing  investment  in  computers,  increase  the 
productivity  of  your  people,  and  take  advantage  of  tomorrow's  technologies  and  standards. 

Find  out  how  Gandalf  can  make  compatibility  a  reality  in  your  networking  environment.  Call  Gandalf,  first 
in  Hybrid  Networks:  1-800-GANDALF. 


Canada:  613-723-6500,  UK:  0344  860272,  Europe:  31  20867611,  France:  33  1  4760  0032,  Australia:  61  2  437 5977 


Islands 
Of  Excellence 


not  tied  to  any 
particular  carrier. 

Heller  counters 
that  carriers  have 
a  strong  competi¬ 
tive  incentive  to 
find  the  quickest 
and  least  expen¬ 
sive  routes  for 
their  customers’ 
cargo,  regardless 
of  whose  trains, 
trucks  and  boats 
are  being  used. 

“The  consultants 
like  to  argue  that 
they  alone  can  be 
impartial,  ”  he  said. 

But  impartiality — 
or  integrity,  as 
Heller  likes  to  call 
it  —  is  just  one 
more  competitive 
necessity  to  add  to 
the  ever-growing 
list. 

Although  they 
are  aware  of  the 
growing  number  of 
third-party  logis¬ 
tics  managers, 
freight  transport¬ 
ers  do  not  number 
consultants  among 

their  major  com-  RON  PONDER:  Shippers  and  carriers  are  increasing  their  interaction. 
petitive  concerns. 


With  the  exception  of  small  regional 
trucking  companies,  almost  every 
carrier  seems  to  be  focusing  instead 
on  stretching,  acquiring  and  maneu¬ 
vering  to  achieve  a  global  reach. 

Few  carriers  can  boast  of  a  track¬ 
ing  reach  as  profitable  as  that  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  Corp.  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  FedEx’s  phenomenally  suc¬ 
cessful  package-tracking  efforts  have 
helped  it  become  the  world’s  largest 
all-cargo  airline,  and  have  made  it  a 
$5.2  billion  company  in  just  16  years. 

The  company’s  record  of  success 
gives  credibility  to  its  plans  for  the 
future:  “We  intend  to  be  the  world’s 
largest,  best  and  first  logistics  com¬ 
pany,’’  said  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Information  and  Telecommunications 
Ron  Ponder.  FedEx’s  package-track¬ 
ing  system  and  its  recent  merger 
with  another  air-freight  company, 
Flying  Tigers,  are  major  components 


tomer,  a  carrier  may  find  itself  with 
an  overwhelming  role  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  products  whose  parts  come  from 
the  lowest-cost  producers. 

“You  pick  up  your  VCR,  and  it’s 
made  in  10  different  countries  and  as¬ 
sembled  in  another,”  Ponder  pointed 
out.  The  carrier’s  involvement  in  that 
international  assembly  line  requires  a 
commitment  to  the  manufacturing 
company,  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  companies  along  the  line.  Add 
international  distribution  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  to  the  list  of  functions 
and  the  carrier  has  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  customers’  day-to- 
day  success.  From  customs  to  inter¬ 
national  regulatory  restrictions  to 
basic  telephone  communications, 
Ponder  added,  there  are  many  more 
ways  for  goods  and  information  to 
get  lost  or  delayed. 

FedEx’s  goal,  according  to  Ponder, 
is  to  build  an  air  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  that  allows  the  company  to  move 
“time-sensitive”  equipment  any- 


of  its  strategy  to  position  itself  for 
further  international  growth.  The 
company  already  operates  in  119 
countries  worldwide. 

Ponder  sees  “an  increasing  move¬ 
ment  toward  globalization,  as  well  as 
a  need  to  move  more  critical  inven¬ 
tory  parts  [in  a]  more  timely  [fash¬ 
ion]  and  more  cheaply.”  Like  many 
carriers  with  manufacturing  clients, 
FedEx  is  involved  in  distribution  and 
warehousing  for  many  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Integrating  global  package  track¬ 
ing  with  the  information  supplied  by 
customers’  information  systems  be¬ 
comes  more  complex  as  a  carrier 
grows  internationally  and  gets  more 
involved  in  a  customer’s  business. 
The  carrier’s  involvement  in  distribu¬ 
tion  and  manufacturing  broadens  as 
carrier  and  customer  begin  to  inter¬ 
act  globally,  Ponder  said.  Once  it 
makes  a  global  commitment  to  a  cus¬ 
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1  here's  no  such 
thing  as  an  automatic 
customer  in  this 
business 

— James  S.  Marston 


where  in  the  world  in  two  days  while 
still  taking  advantage  of  FedEx’s 
computerized  tracking  and  handling 
systems  already  in  place  in  the  U.S. 
As  with  any  of  the  competitive  carri¬ 
er  services,  the  success  of  FedEx’s 
globalization  relies  on  its  ability  to 
move  information  about  its  packages. 

“The  key  from  my  position  in  the 
industry,”  agreed  Summit  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems’  Pavloff,  “is  that  the 
movement  of  information  and  the 
communication  of  it  is  every  bit  as 
important  as  the  physical  movement 
of  the  goods  we  transport.  You  can’t 
do  one  without  the  other  anymore. 
The  people  who  build  on  that  [under¬ 
standing]  will  be  the  ones  who  suc¬ 
ceed.”  ISM 
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For  20  years,  The  Research  Board  Inc.  has  studied  IS  issues  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  major  international  corporations.  Unlike  most  IS  research  organi¬ 
zations,  the  Board  shuns  publicity.  Recently,  however,  Research  Board  se¬ 
nior  partners  and  co-founders  Naomi  0.  Seligman  and  Ernest  von  Simson 
agreed  to  discuss  some  of  their  recent  research  with  CIO — the  first  time 
Research  Board  findings  have  been  publicly  aired.  The  discussions  shed 
light  on  how  large  companies  are  solving  complex  organizational  issues  and 
pours  cold  water  on  some  current  thinking  about  decentralization. 


A  New  York-based 
research  group  that 
helps  top  CIOs 
share  data  on 
what  works  and 
what  doesn’t 
in  IS  management 
shares  some  of 
its  recent 
findings 


Ihe  Research  Board  Inc.  is  one  of  the  IS  world’s  most  unusual  institu¬ 
tions:  part  Billionaire’s  Club,  part  research  house  and  scholarly  re¬ 
treat,  and  part  for-profit  consulting  firm.  According  to  Seligman,  to 
become  a  client  is  to  become  a  member  is  to  join  an  exclusive,  elite  soci¬ 
ety.  Membership  is  strictly  limited  to  CIOs  at  the  80  companies  considered 
to  be  “the  best  users  of  technology”  in  major  industries,  “based  on  their 
reputation  for  leadership  in  information  systems.  ”  Sixty  of  the  CIOs  work 
for  American  companies;  the  rest  are  employed  by  European  corporations. 
All  work  for  businesses  that  take  in  at  least  $10  billion  in  annual  revenues. 
Members  include  such  prominent  CIOs  as  American  Airlines  Inc.’s  Max 
Hopper,  American  President  Companies  Ltd.’s  James  S.  Marston, 
Chrysler  Corp.’s  G.  Nichols  Simonds,  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group’s 
William  L.  Harrison,  Kraft  General  Foods’  J.  Bruce  Harreld,  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.’s  DuWayne  Peterson,  and  Mobil  Corp.’s  Jerome  F.  Trautschold  Jr. 

Computer  and  communications  vendors  are  kept  at  arm’s  length  by  the 
Board.  Although  senior  executives  of  computer  companies  sometimes 
speak  at  Research  Board  meetings,  they  are  not  permitted  to  join,  com¬ 
mission  research  or  donate  money.  The  Board  is  financed  largely  by  mem¬ 
bership  dues;  some  funding  comes  from  consulting  work  undertaken  for 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CAR  IE  HENRIE 


Digital  introduces 


a  new  place 


to  do  transaction 
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For  matching  the  way  you  do 
transaction  processing  to  the  way 
you  do  business,  there’s  no  better 
solution  than  a  DECtp™  system. 

A  DECtp  system  gives  you  the 
flexibility  to  choose  either  a  central¬ 
ized  or  distributed  approach  to  tp. 
You  can  start  with  a  centralized  sys¬ 
tem,  then  distribute  the  application 
geographically  as  your  business  grows. 

And  no  matter  whether  you 
choose  a  distributed  or  centralized 
system  today,  you  retain  the  ability  to 
change  your  approach  easily  in  the 
future,  without  having  to  change 
your  applications  software.  Because 
Digital  offers  the  broadest  range  of 
compatible  systems  in  the  industry- 
from  the  smallest  Micro\AX™  system, 


to  the  VAX™  6000  mid-range  system, 
to  the  new  VAX  9000  mainframe. 

The  technology  that  makes  all  this 
possible  is  Digital’s  flexible  transac¬ 
tion  processing  architecture.  With 
DECtp,  you  can  separate  the  user 
interface  from  the  application  pro¬ 
cessing  and  database  management 
components.  This  allows  you  to  put 
the  user  interface  on  less  expensive 
systems  closer  to  end-users,  while 
enhancing  system  performance. 

But  the  advantages  of  a  DECtp 
system  don’t  end  there.  Digital’s  four¬ 
dimensional  growth  path-through 
symmetric  multi-processing/net¬ 
working,  model-to-model  upgrades, 
and  our  uniqueYAXcluster™ 
technology-lets  you  grow  your 


system  easily  without  rewriting 
applications  software.  Digital’s  Net¬ 
work  Applications  Support  (NAS) 
makes  multi-vendor  connectivity 
easy,  allowing  you  to  integrate  tp 
with  other  information  systems  in 
the  enterprise.  And  Digital’s  high- 
performance,  relational  database 
management  system,  Rdb/VMS,™  is 
equally  well-suited  for  centralized 
or  distributed  applications. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  Digital  is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  major  supplier  of  transaction 
processing  systems.  Just  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office.  Or  call 
1-800-842-5273,  ext.  -rx-  •  1 

520,  for  a  brochure 
or  our  VAXSM  FAX. 

it 

now. 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  1989.  DECtj},  VAXcluster,  VAX, 


Equipment  L.orporation,  1‘ 

Micro  VAX,  Rdb/VMS,  the  DIGITAL  logo  and 
marks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


1  has  it  now  are  trade- 


members. 

The  Board’s  value  to  its  members, 
Seligman  explained,  lies  both  in  its 
research  activities  and  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  IS  issues  with  other 
CIOs  at  scheduled  meetings  held 
throughout  the  year  at  the  Board’s 
New  York  headquarters  and  else¬ 
where  around  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe. 

Members  commission  three  re¬ 
search  projects  a  year.  According  to 
von  Simson,  the  topics  they  choose 
tend  to  fall  into  one  of  three  broad 
subject  areas:  best  practices,  which 
typically  involve  IS  organizational  is¬ 
sues;  technology  management  stud¬ 
ies,  such  as  computer  security  or 
network  management;  and  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  distribution-channel 
systems  and  CIM.  All  research  is 
conducted  by  the  Board’s  own  full¬ 
time  10-member  research  staff.  Re¬ 
searchers  are  granted  access  to  con¬ 
fidential  information  supplied  by 
Board  members  and  IS  vendors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seligman. 

The  research  is  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  closed-door  meetings  at¬ 
tended  by  20  to  40  members.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  expected  to  attend  three 
such  meetings  a  year.  To  ensure  a 
high  level  of  discourse  at  these  meet¬ 
ings,  members  are  required  to  read 
all  Research  Board  reports  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Member  CIOs  must  also  attend 
meetings  in  person — no  stand-ins  are 
allowed.  As  good  as  the  reports  may 
be,  said  von  Simson,  “it’s  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  members,  staff  and  guests 
that  stirs  it  all  together  and  makes  it 
edible.” 

The  research  summarized  in  this 
article  is  based  on  investigations  into 
IS  organizational  practices  by  Board 
members.  It  draws  upon  separate 
studies  of  data-center  operations  and 
applications-development  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  findings — which  build 
upon  16  years  of  ongoing  research  on 
IS  practices — were  presented  to 
Board  members  between  June  and 
December  1988.  Seligman  stressed 
that  the  findings  apply  to  multibillion- 
dollar  corporations,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  to  smaller  companies. 


Decentralizing  computer  oper¬ 
ations  is  a  recurring  theme  in  IS 
circles.  According  to  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom,  said  Seligman,  compa¬ 
nies  are  migrating  their  systems  from 
mainframes  to  a  three-tiered  comput¬ 
ing  architecture  of  mainframes,  mini¬ 
computers  and  PCs.  Firms  are 
breaking  up  their  mainframe-domi¬ 
nated  central  data  centers  in  favor  of 
smaller,  local  minicomputer-based 
centers.  Some  IS  gurus  have  even 
predicted  the  demise  of  the  main¬ 
frame. 

But  a  Research  Board  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  conventional  wisdom 
and  mainframe  doom-sayers  are 
wrong. 

“IS  decentralization  is  bunk,”  said 
Seligman. 

A  study  of  data-center  manage¬ 
ment  practices  in  26  Research  Board 
member  companies  found  that  24 
were  consolidating  their  operations, 
or  already  had.  (Von  Simson  defines 
consolidation  as  combining  many  cen¬ 
ters  into  fewer,  whereas  centraliza¬ 
tion  refers  to  placing  centers  under  a 
central  manager.  Consolidation  im¬ 
plies  centralization,  according  to  von 
Simson,  but  the  reverse  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true — a  company  could  cen¬ 
tralize  without  consolidating  its  cen¬ 
ters.)  Even  companies  that  had  set 
up  local  centers  were  disbanding 
them,  absorbing  their  functions  into 
mainframe-based  central  data  centers 
that  are  larger  than  the  local  centers 
combined. 

“The  consolidation  of  computer 
operations  seems  to  transcend  what¬ 
ever  business  philosophy  they  were 
operating  on  in  other  areas,  ”  said  von 
Simson.  “Consumer  products  compa¬ 
nies,  with  a  very  decentralized  tradi¬ 
tion,  are  continuing  to  consolidate 
operations.  ” 

In  addition,  some  companies  are 
abandoning  a  three-tiered  architec¬ 
ture,  eliminating  minicomputers,  and 
adopting  a  two-tiered  architecture  of 
mainframes  and  workstations. 

In  some  cases,  von  Simson  said, 
consolidation  was  the  result  of  merg¬ 
ing  or  acquiring  another  company. 
But  in  most  cases,  companies  con¬ 
solidated  operations  and  adopted 


ERNEST  VON  SIMSON  and  NAOMI  0.  SELIGMAN  run  the 


two-tiered  architectures  to  save  mon¬ 
ey  and  improve  the  performance  of 
their  operations.  The  companies  sur¬ 
veyed  reported,  on  average,  an  im¬ 
mediate  20  percent  savings  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  consolidation.  Members  saved 
even  more  over  time  from  the  effi¬ 
ciencies  obtained  by  consolidating. 
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These  benefits  come  in  several 
ways: 

■  Labor:  Research  Board  members 
experienced  difficulty  finding  enough 
good  technicians  to  run  their  local 
centers.  The  cost  of  paying  the  ever- 
increasing  salaries  demanded  by  top¬ 
flight  operations  staff  became  bur¬ 


densome.  By  consolidating  their 
centers,  companies  saved  money  and 
improved  the  quality  of  their  staff. 
“As  you  got  bigger  data  centers,  you 
got  better  people  because  you  could 
afford  them,  ”  said  von  Simson. 
“That’s  pretty  universal.  The  great 
hidden  value  of  consolidation  is  a  staff 


capable  of  improving  reliability,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  productivity.  ” 

■  Software  fees:  Rising  software-li¬ 
censing  fees,  particularly  for  key 
items  such  as  database-management 
systems,  pushed  Board  members  to 
consolidate.  By  running  a  system  on 
one  mainframe  instead  of  several 
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New  York-based  Research  Board  as  an  exclusive  haven  for  CIOs  interested  in  putting  new  theories  of  IS  operation  to  some  practical  tests. 
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MAY  30, 1989 
ELEGANCE  386  20  MHz 
EDITORS’  CHOICE 


MAY  30, 1989 
ELEGANCE  386  25  MHz 
EDITORS’  CHOICE 

AND  NOW  OCTOBER  31, 1989 
ELEGANCE  386  33  MHz 
EDITORS’  CHOICE 


Northgate’s  386  Expertise  reaches  its  pinnacle 
with  the  introduction  of  our  33  MHz  Elegance  model. 
Northgate  20  and  25  MHz  models  have  already  won 
rave  reviews.  Each  owns  an  Editors’  Choice.  And 
now;  our  33  MHz  also  carries  Editors’  Choice  honors. 
Quality7  construction  and  the  thoughtful  combination 
ol  exclusive  features  set  them  apart. 

But  the  hands-down  distinguishing  factor  among 
386  systems  in  this  business  is  S-P-E-E-D.  And  here’s 
where  Elegance  rages  into  the  lead.  Both  the  20  and 
25  MHz  systems  w7on  the  special  attention  of  PC 
Magazine,  Info  World  and  hordes  of  customers  for 
their  raw7  computing  power. 

Enter  Elegance  33.  And  add  more  compelling 
features— industry-topping  speed  AND  a  killer  total 
system  price.  Unmatched  among  recognized  brands. 

Prices  and  specifications  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Northgate  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  components  of  equal 
or  greater  quality  or  performance  All  items  subject 
to  availability. 

©Copyright  Northgate  Computer  Systems,  Inc  1989 
All  Rights  Reserved 

Northgate.  OMNIKEY  102,  OmniKey  PLUS,  and  the  Northgate 
‘N‘  logo  are  trademarks  of  Northgate  Computer  Systems.  Inc 
All  other  product  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  and 
registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 


the  Northgate  system  described  at  the  right  simply 
sw7eeps  away  the  rest. 

IBM,  Compaq?  Double  the  price  or  more.  AST 
Everex,  etc.  can’t  come  close.  Dell  doesn't  even  have  a 
33  MHz  and  their  25  MHz  System  325  is  more  than 
$1,600.00  higher  than  Elegance  33. 

Next ...  factor  in  the  most  CUSTOMER  oriented 
service  and  tech  support  programs  ever  seen  in  the 
PC  industry;  Deskside  repair  option;  TelephoneTech 
support  day  night,  every  day,  every  night.  No  w7onder 
Northgate  products  w7in  more  than  their  share  of 
awards.  And  no  wonder  Northgate  is  the  computer 

thousands  of  new  users  every  month  are  proud 

to  call  theirs. 


P.O.  Box  41000.  Plymouth,  Minnesota  55441 

FINANCING:  Use  the  Northgate  Big'N'  revolving  credit  card.  We  have 
millions  in  financing  available.  We  accept  your  Visa  or  MasterCard 
too.  Lease  it  with  Northgate.  up  to  five-year  terms  available. 


COMPARE  FEATURES  •  COMPARE  PRICING 


FOR  THIS  COMPLETE  386  33  MHz  ELEGANCE  SYSTEM 

•  150MB  Hard  Drive  16MS 

•  4MB  Ram 

•  64K  SRam  Read-Writeback  Cache  (Optional  256K  Cache  available) 

•  Zero  wait  state  performance 

•  14"  MultiFrequency  VGA  Color  Monitor  800x600  Resolution  with 
16  Bit  Controller 

•  Sleek  New  Elegance  7  drive-bay  custom  vertical  cabinet.  (Desk  Top  style 
save  s150.00) 

•  Exclusive  OmniKey  Keyboard 

•  Sorbus  Next  Day  Deskside  service  or  famous  Northgate  overnight  parts 
shipment  policy.  One  year  parts  and  labor  warranty 

•  Telephone  Tech  Support  Supreme  —  24  Hours  Every  Day,  Every  Night, 
Holidays  and  Weekends,  too 

NOTE:  Tape  drive  and  OmniKey/PLUS 
shown  here  are  optional  at  extra  cost. 
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minicomputers,  members  dramatical¬ 
ly  and  quickly  cut  their  software  ex¬ 
penses.  Vendors  are  trying  to  adjust 
their  fee  schedules,  researchers 
found,  but  not  fast  enough  to  offset 
the  advantages  of  consolidation. 

■  Costs  favor  centralization:  De¬ 
centralization  made  economic  sense 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  transmit¬ 
ting  data  between  users  and  remote 
mainframe  sites,  the  frequency  of 
mainframe  crashes  and  the  limitations 
of  dumb  terminals.  All  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  overcome,  the 
Board’s  researchers  concluded. 

Competition  among  network  pro¬ 
viders  has  driven  down  communica¬ 
tions  costs  in  the  United  States. 
WATS  services  costing  29  cents  a 
minute  in  1984  cost  16  or  17  cents  in 
1989,  said  von  Simson.  Returns  on 
private  lines  are  “unbelievable.  We 
have  members  paying  half  as  much 
for  far  more  capacity.  ” 

Mainframe  downtime  has  de¬ 
creased.  Members’  mainframes 
“went  from  85  to  96  percent  reliabil¬ 
ity  to  over  99  percent.  That’s  as¬ 
tounding  when  you  translate  that  into 
hours,  ”  said  von  Simson.  And  today’s 
inexpensive  but  powerful  PCs  can 
perform  much  of  the  data  processing 
done  on  minicomputers  and  main¬ 
frames,  further  reducing  data-trans- 
mission  costs. 

■  Difficulties  of  decentralization: 

The  study  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
flexibility  and  connectability  of  decen¬ 
tralized  operations,  according  to  von 
Simson.  Departmental  and  tier  sys¬ 
tems  are  workable — some  members 
“have  done  it  and  are  happy.”  But 
others  found  departmental  and  tier 
systems  incur  unacceptably  high 
staffing  and  software  overhead  costs. 
Such  systems  were  also  found  to  be 
awkward  to  use  because  of  the  wide 
dispersion  of  data.  For  example,  it 
can  be  harder  to  retrieve  massive 
amounts  of  data  from  several  depart¬ 
mental  systems  than  from  a  single 
system.  This  is  a  controversial  con¬ 
clusion  to  a  complicated  issue,  von 
Simson  acknowledged.  Nevertheless, 
in  an  age  when  workers  increasingly 
need  data  from  other  departments, 
storing  data  in  many  local  data  cen¬ 
ters  makes  less  sense. 


Measure  for  Measure 


Chief  executives  use  techniques  that  range  from  the 
investigative  to  the  intuitive  in  evaluating 
the  work  of  their  CIOs 

How  do  CEOs  judge  whether  their  CIOs  are  successful  and  compe¬ 
tent?  The  Research  Board  came  up  with  some  answers  in  the  course 
of  its  work  on  IS  organizations.  Six  CEOs  discussed  the  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  those  studies.  Others  have  since  been  interviewed  by 
Research  Board  co-founder  and  Senior  Partner  Ernest  von  Simson. 

Von  Simson  said  the  most  common  evaluation  technique  is  to  simply  ask 
line  executives  how  they  think  IS  is  doing.  Naomi  Seligman,  Research 
Board  senior  partner  and  co-founder,  related  one  CEO’s  trick  question. 
“[He]  asks  line  managers,  ‘How  is  the  problem  with  the  IS  organization?’  If 
the  answer  is  ‘What  problem?’  then  he  knows  IS  is  on  track.” 

But  increasingly,  CEOs  are  putting  more  weight  on  other  indicators. 
CEOs  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  becoming  popular  with  users  and 
responding  to  corporate  objectives — and  the  latter  comes  first. 

CEOs  judge  CIOs  by  how  much  they  help  the  company  obtain  competi¬ 
tive  advantage,  and  win  and  keep  paying  customers.  CEOs  place  great 
store  on  how  efficiently  CIOs  run  their  IS  operations.  And  woe  to  any  CIO 
who  cannot  provide  some  method  of  measuring  or  demonstrating  success. 

CEOs  want  to  know  if  their  companies’  systems  do  a  better  job  of  pleas¬ 
ing  their  paying  clients  than  the  competition’s.  CEOs  in  service  industries 
look  at  how  their  customer-support  systems — such  as  systems  for  insur¬ 
ance  agents — stack  up  against  those  of  their  rivals,  said  Seligman. 

Manufacturing  CEOs  look  for  indicators  that  IS  has  helped  the  company 
become  more  responsive  to  customer  requirements.  A  chemical-industry 
CEO  might  look  to  see  whether  IS  has  enabled  the  firm  to  quickly  produce 
small  batches  of  chemicals,  Seligman  said.  CEOs  also  judge  their  IS  organi¬ 
zation  by  the  feedback  they  receive  from  their  customers,  and  by  such 
general  business  indicators  as  market  share. 

Since  CEOs  foot  the  bill  for  IS,  they  judge  CIOs  on  how  efficiently  they 
run  their  organizations.  Are  IS  operations  cost-competitive  with  the  com¬ 
petition’s?  Are  systems-development  projects  delivered  on  time,  on  budget 
and  in  working  order?  Has  the  CIO  kept  IS  head  count  down  and  manage¬ 
ment  layers  to  a  minimum?  Can  the  CIO  provide  statistics  proving  IS  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  increasing — measured  not  by  the  lines  of  code  written  in  a 
month,  but  by  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a  major  system  up  and  running? 

CEOs  want  CIOs  who  are  strategy-minded,  but  they  look  to  their  CIOs 
to  be  team  players  rather  than  gunslingers.  As  chief  executives  see  it,  said 
Seligman,  “CIOs  are  part  of  a  strategy  team,  not  the  strategist.  IS  execu¬ 
tives  are  paid  to  be  good  at  providing  the  company  with  the  right  techno¬ 
logical  opportunities.  Taking  advantage  of  technology  is  part  of  their  job.  ” 
But,  like  a  CFO  or  any  other  department  head,  they  are  not  paid  to  “act  as 
a  business  generalist  or  set  an  overall  business  strategy.”  — A.E.  Alter 
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■  Lower  brick-and-mortar  costs:  By 

consolidating  data  centers,  Research 
Board  members  spent  less  not  just 
on  systems,  but  on  security,  emer¬ 
gency  generators  and  backup  units. 
And  by  operating  fewer  centers, 
companies  can  also  install  diagnostic 
and  monitoring  tools  more  quickly 
and  at  lower  cost. 

■  Future  savings:  As  data-center 
automation  evolves,  companies  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  be  easier  and  less  costly 
to  automate  a  single  large  center 
than  many  smaller  data  centers. 

Overall,  researchers  found,  “the 
economies  of  concentration  are  in¬ 
controvertible — and  will  become  even 
more  compelling  in  the  future,"  said 
von  Simson.  The  arguments  for  a 
three-tiered  architecture  “are  not  as 
dominant  as  they  used  to  be,"  he 
concluded. 

CIOs  wish  to  create  more  respon¬ 
sive,  business-oriented  IS  orga¬ 
nizations.  But  how?  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  led  to  endless  discussions 
over  the  best  way  to  organize  IS 
functions,  and  has  fueled  the  debate 
over  decentralization  versus  central¬ 
ization.  The  applications-develop- 
ment-and-support  function,  which 
creates  and  maintains  systems  used 
by  line  departments,  stands  at  the 
center  of  this  controversy.  The  Re¬ 
search  Board  examined  how  25  of  its 
members  organize  applications  devel¬ 
opment  in  their  companies.  It  found 
that  most  IS  executives  had  moved 
applications  development  out  of  cen¬ 
tral  IS. 

About  half  of  the  25  companies 
studied  dispersed  at  least  some  of 
their  development  activity.  (Von  Sim¬ 
son  defines  dispersion  as  moving  the 
physical  location  of  IS  units  away 
from  the  central  IS  department  and 
into  the  user  organization. )  Six  of  the 
25  companies  not  only  dispersed,  but 
divided  managerial  responsibility  be¬ 
tween  IS  and  the  user  department  in 
a  “striped-line"  reporting  arrange¬ 
ment  (defined  below).  Even  fewer 
had  gone  further  and  decentralized 
this  IS  function,  giving  division  ex¬ 
ecutives  managerial  control. 

Most  of  these  companies  had  dis¬ 
persed  or  decentralized  in  hopes  that 


“user  control  will  lead  to  applications 
more  relevant  to  the  business,”  and 
enable  IS  to  become  more  respon¬ 
sive,  the  report  stated.  (A  few  com¬ 
panies  had  decentralized  because  the 
corporation  itself  was  divided  into  in¬ 
dependent  business  units.) 

But  those  companies  that  had  de¬ 
centralized  were  not  happy  with  the 
results.  Decentralizing  applications 
development  did  not  necessarily  lead 
to  more  relevant  applications.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  “most  systems 
identified  as  impacting  revenues  or 
non-administrative  costs  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  central  groups.  ” 

«  ~r 

Information  systems 
decentralization 
is  bunk  ” 


— Naomi  0.  Seligman 


Furthermore,  decentralization  was 
found  to  have  many  disadvantages. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  decentralized 
development  group  depended  on  the 
technology-management  capabilities 
of  the  line  manager,  said  von  Simson. 
Some  were  good  at  managing  tech¬ 
nology,  others  were  not.  Decentral¬ 
ized  development  groups  often  suf¬ 
fered  from  “atrophy,"  he  said.  Staff 
members  did  not  keep  their  technical 
skills  up  to  date.  And,  according  to 
Seligman,  IS  staff  assigned  to  decen¬ 
tralized  development  units  often  lack 
a  clear  career  path  within  IS. 

In  many  companies,  von  Simson 
said,  decentralization  made  integrat¬ 
ing  systems  across  departments 
more  difficult.  According  to  Selig¬ 
man,  IS  executives  lost  the  clout 
needed  to  make  necessary  company¬ 
wide  changes,  or  set  corporate  IS 
standards. 

Is  there  a  way  CIOs  can  combine 
the  efficiencies  and  professional¬ 
ism  of  centralization  with  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  decentralization?  The 
Board’s  senior  partners  believe  they 


can  provide  a  guidepost. 

Based  upon  their  investigations 
into  IS  organizational  structures,  the 
Board’s  research  staff  created  a  mod¬ 
el  for  a  well-balanced  and  effective  IS 
organization.  The  model  is  a  compos¬ 
ite  of  the  “best  solutions”  found  by 
Board  members.  (Von  Simson  de¬ 
clined  to  identify  which  parts  of  the 
model  come  from  which  Board  mem¬ 
bers.) 

This  model,  von  Simson  noted,  is 
not  meant  to  be  adopted  in  its  entire¬ 
ty.  In  fact,  no  Board  member  has 
done  so.  Several  functions  described 
in  the  model  overlap,  and  CIOs  are 
advised  to  choose  those  that  best  fit 
their  respective  organizations. 

Many  corporations,  according  to 
Seligman,  organize  IS  by  dividing  the 
department  into  three  central  func¬ 
tional  areas:  applications,  operations 
(such  as  the  data  center  and  telecom¬ 
munications)  and  planning.  The  Re¬ 
search  Board’s  composite  model 
breaks  up  the  old  hierarchy,  creates 
new  functions  and  eliminates  others. 

One  feature  of  the  model  is  dis¬ 
persed  applications  development  and 
support  groups.  Each  department 
served  by  IS  has  its  own  group,  lo¬ 
cated  on-site.  This  group  has  what 
von  Simson  and  Seligman  call  a 
“striped-line”  reporting  relationship 
to  both  the  department  or  division  it 
serves  and  to  IS.  That  means  IS  and 
the  line-organization  share  manageri¬ 
al  responsibility  for  the  development 
group.  Each  user-organization  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  setting  priorities,  the 
size  of  its  applications  group  and  cost 
ceilings.  But  the  central  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  calls  the  shots  on  the  technology 
platform — setting  standards  on  hard¬ 
ware,  operating  systems,  database 
systems,  networks,  CASE  and  other 
development  tools.  Central  IS  retains 
responsibility  for  all  human-resource 
functions:  recruiting  and  hiring,  train¬ 
ing,  transferring  and  promoting  appli¬ 
cations  staff.  The  head  of  the  group 
reports  to  the  IS  executive. 

Making  sure  both  the  applications- 
development  group  and  central  IS  un¬ 
derstands  and  responds  to  user 
needs  is  the  responsibility  of  a  new 
member  of  the  IS  team:  the  account 
executive  (AE).  Each  department 
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would  have  its  own  full-time  account 
executive.  “The  AE  is  the  person 
from  IS  who  represents  IS  to  the 
user,  ”  said  von  Simson.  “The  AE  is  a 
guy  who  knows  how  to  get  whatever 
resource  you  need.”  In  effect,  AEs 
would  be  sub-CIOs,  helping  their  de¬ 
partments  use  technology  for  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  and  ensuring  IS 
responsiveness.  AEs  can  come  from 
either  the  IS  or  the  end-user  depart¬ 
ment,  but  they  must  be  among  the 
company’s  “best  and  brightest,”  said 
Seligman. 

Other  IS  functions  described  by 
the  Board’s  composite  model  would 
be  centralized,  rather  than  dis¬ 
persed. 

IS  executives  have  long  wondered 
how  to  leapfrog  the  competition  with 
innovative  applications  when  their  de¬ 
partments  are  staffed  with  traditional 
mainframe-oriented  systems  devel¬ 
opers.  The  Board’s  model  suggests 
three  separate  central  application  de¬ 
velopment  groups  be  created,  each 
reporting  to  the  CIO. 

Group  A  is  charged  with  develop¬ 
ing  and  improving  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions.  Group  B’s  members  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  risks,  developing 
applications  using  PCs,  or  micropro¬ 
cessor-embedded  devices  such  as 
hand-held  terminals.  This  group 
might  also  experiment  with  UNIX  or 
parallel  processing. 

Group  B  consists  of  the  company’s 
most  imaginative  technicians.  To 
make  Group  B  viable,  CEOs  and 
CIOs  must  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
25  percent  failure  rate  on  Group  B 
projects.  Group  B  members  should 
be  separated  from  Group  A — per¬ 
haps  by  hundreds  of  miles.  According 
to  von  Simson,  not  only  Board  mem¬ 
bers  but  computer  firms  such  as  IBM 
get  the  best  results  by  keeping  the 
more  “fragile,  risky  efforts”  of  such 
innovators  free  from  the  interference 
of  mainframe  technologists. 

A  third  group — the  Applications 
Integration  Group  (AIG) — integrates 
the  efforts  of  groups  A  and  B  with 
the  company’s  existing  systems. 
“This  is  an  overall  coordinative  func¬ 
tion,”  von  Simson  said,  and  also  re¬ 
quires  highly  imaginative  IS  staffers. 
Their  job  is  to  consider  how  to  tie  to- 


lhe  economies  of 
concentration  are 
incontrovertible ,  and 
will  become  even  more 
compelling  in  the 
future .  [The  arguments 
for  a  three-tiered 
architecture]  are  not  as 
dominant  as  they  used 
to  be  ” 


— Ernest  von  Simson 


gether  various  computer  operations, 
applications  and  technologies,  create 
an  overall  plan  for  developing  the  ap¬ 
plication,  and  contract  out  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  development  effort  among 
the  various  IS  groups. 

A  fourth  central  IS  group,  the  Sys¬ 
tems  Support  Group  (SSG),  provides 
technical  support  and  assistance  to 
the  three  applications  development 
groups.  The  SSG  supports  data¬ 
bases,  software  and  minicomputers, 
and  provides  standard  development 
tools  and  training.  This  group’s  stan¬ 
dard-setting  function  ensures  lateral 
career  mobility  for  all  IS  staff.  No  IS 
members  would  be  stuck  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  end-user  department  because 
they  did  not  know  the  development 
tools  used  elsewhere.  And  by  estab¬ 
lishing  corporate  standards,  the  SSG 
ensures  that  applications  can  be  inte¬ 
grated  across  departments. 

Two  other  central  IS  functions — 
data-center  operations  and  telecom¬ 
munications — would  constitute  sepa¬ 
rate  IS  groups.  The  former  would 
run  the  consolidated  data  centers  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  first  study,  while  the 
latter  would  be  in  charge  of  tele¬ 
phony  and  voice  technology. 

Despite  the  increasing  integration 
of  voice  and  data,  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  should  be  kept  separate.  The 
two  functions  require  different  orga¬ 
nizational  cultures.  Operations  staff 
is  paid  for  reliability  and  cutting 


costs,  not  for  taking  risks  with  new 
technologies,  said  von  Simson.  “Tele¬ 
communications  is  becoming  an  ex¬ 
perimental  area,  with  totally  new 
responsibilities,  applications,  technol¬ 
ogies  and  vendors.  It’s  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  world,  messy  and  opportunis¬ 
tic.  ”  Successful  telecommunications 
organizations  differ  from  those  that 
“are  just  trying  to  keep  things  going 
every  day.  ” 

What  is  missing  from  this  model? 
Planning  groups,  for  one.  Account 
executives  and  line  management 
would  take  on  the  planning  role. 
“That’s  how  IS  gets  responsive,  ”  said 
Seligman. 

The  model  also  doesn’t  include  a 
separate  R&D  group — in  part,  Selig¬ 
man  explained,  because  R&D  groups 
have  a  reputation  in  many  companies 
for  undertaking  frivolous  work.  More 
importantly,  R&D’s  function  has 
been  usurped  in  the  model  by  the  ap- 
plications-development  organizations. 
Board  members  with  effective  R&D 
units,  said  von  Simson,  make  sure 
they  “deliver  technology,  and  not  just 
study  it.  ” 

According  to  Seligman,  not  only 
would  line  organizations  benefit  from 
this  model,  but  so  would  IS  person¬ 
nel.  The  Board’s  model  creates  a  re¬ 
warding  career  path.  Since  IS  staffers 
are  not  locked  into  any  one  group, 
they  can  broaden  their  skills  and  in¬ 
crease  their  knowledge  of  their  com¬ 
pany’s  business  by  rotating  among 
departments.  Should  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  be  downsized,  IS  staff  can  be 
moved  to  another  division,  rather 
than  laid  off. 

CIOs  who  follow  the  tried-and-true 
best  practices  of  the  Board’s  mem¬ 
bers  will  also  reap  personal  benefits, 
according  to  Seligman.  CIOs  who 
build  responsive  IS  organizations  can 
devote  time  to  working  with  other 
key  executives  on  strategic  matters. 
In  Seligman’s  phrase,  they  can  gain 
“parity  of  influence”  with  other  key 
senior  executives.  CIOs  who  run 
responsive,  well  organized  IS  de¬ 
partments  are  like  owners  of  well- 
maintained  cars:  Instead  of  tinker¬ 
ing  under  the  hood  like  a  mechanic, 
they  can  concentrate  on  the  road 
ahead.  [1°] 
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Call  For 
Directory 
Assistance 

The  next  time  your  corporate  buying 
team  needs  assistance  with  a  purchasing  deci¬ 
sion,  make  sure  you  have  the  INFOMART  Direc¬ 
tory  handy  This  free  60  page  directory  is  your 
guide  to  everything  INFOMART  offers. 

When  you  visit  INFOMART,  you  can  see 
and  evaluate  the  latest  in  computer  hardware, 
software,  telecommunications,  networking, 
consulting  and  training,  all  in  a  single  conve¬ 
nient  location.  And  you  can  use  our  directory  to 
preview  the  more  than  90  companies  waiting  to 
meet  your  technology  needs. 

Call  for  your  free  INFOMART  Directory 
today  and  ask  how  our  exclusive  Executive 
Briefing  Service  can  assist  you  even  further  by 
coordinating  and  expediting  your  entire  visit  to 
INFOMART. 

INF&MAKT 

Where  the  leaders  in  automation 
share  their  knowledge  with  you. 

1-800-232-1022 

INFOMART.  1950  Stemmons  Freeway,  Dallas,  Texas  75207 

INFOMART  is  a  registered  servicemark  of  IFM  Partnership. 


In  an  industry  defined  by  cutthroat 
competition  and  fast-shifting 
opportunities,  an  EIS  can  put 
decision-making  on  a  real-time  footing 


Hertz’s  car-renting  competitors  might 
be  interested  to  discover  that  they’re 
not  the  only  ones  who  try  harder.  As 
the  number  one  car-rental  company 
in  the  nation,  The  Hertz  Corp.,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Park  Ridge,  N.J.,  dominates 
an  intensely  competitive  industry  where  a  mar¬ 
keting  plan  is  more  likely  to  depend  on  the 
weather  than  the  economy.  The  ability  to  sift 
through  electronically  gathered  information 
about  cities,  climates,  holidays,  business  cy¬ 
cles,  tourist  activity,  past  promotions  and  mar¬ 
ket  forecasts  allows  a  company  to  make  the 
almost  instantaneous  marketing  decisions  that 
have  become  a  requirement  for  playing  the 
game. 


SCOTT  H.  MEADOW 
(behind  the  wheel) 

and  WILLIAM 
J.  CARROLL 


BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 


Ever  hear  someone  ask  to 
have  their  computer  system  made 
smaller?  We  haven’t  lately. 

Growth  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  it’s  one  of  the  first 


realities  that  the  IBM  Application 
System/400 M  was  designed  for. 

From  smallest  to  largest 
(from  a  few  users  to  hundreds),  all 
models  of  the  AS/400  share  the 
same  architecture  and  operating 
system.  So  even  if  you  cant  pre¬ 
dict  how  big  your  system  will  ulti¬ 
mately  need  to  be,  you  can  count 


IS  cl 


on  your  applications  to  always 
work,  and  your  investment  in  soft¬ 
ware  and  training  will  be  secure. 

Hardware  growth  isn’t  so 
hard  either. 

Most  models  of  the  AS/400 
come  rack-mounted  like  a  stereo 
system  to  give  you  latitude  right 
from  the  start. 


The  IBM  AS/400 
Midrange  Solution. 


:c>  1990  IBM  Corporation.  IBM  and  400  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Application  System/400  and  AS/400  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp, 
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“Buying  a  midrange  computer 
little  like  buying  a  belt.\()ii’d  better  make 
sure  there’s  room  for  expansion’’ 


one  tightly  integrated  system. 

To  learn  more,  call  your  IBM 
Marketing  Representative  or 
IBM  Business  Partner,  or  dial 
1-800-365-4  IBM. 

The  IBM  AS/400.  As  your 

needs  grow,  it - — , 

can  grow  right  E  ~~~  Esfz 
along  with  you.  =— — -  =  r  == 


You  don’t  have  to  buy  more  sys¬ 
tem  than  you  need  because  adding 
to  it  is  so  easy.  Components  slide  in 
and  out,  and  if  you  need  more  than 
one  rack  you  can  attach  another. 

But  no  matter  how  you  config¬ 
ure  it,  multiple  racks  does  not 
mean  multiple  computers.  However 
big  an  AS/400  becomes,  it’s  always 


The  IBM  AS/400  Model  B35. 


In  order  to  maintain  its  lead  on  the 
competition,  Hertz’s  marketing  de¬ 
partment  has  implemented  a  main- 
frame-based  decision  support  system 
(DSS)  and  an  executive  information 
system  (EIS) — a  PC-based  front  end 
to  the  DSS  that  gives  executives  the 
tools  to  analyze  the  mountains  of  de¬ 
mographic  data  and  make  real-time 
marketing  decisions. 

The  system’s  information  reach 
extends  to  Hertz’s  nationwide  net¬ 
work  of  rental  locations  and  culmi¬ 
nates  at  the  company’s  executive  of¬ 
fices  in  Park  Ridge,  where  its 
creators,  Staff  Vice  President  of 
Marketing  Planning  William  J.  Carroll 
and  Director  of  Marketing  Services 
and  Pricing  Systems  Scott  H.  Mead¬ 
ow,  oversee  its  operation. 

Hertz’s  EIS  began  somewhat  un¬ 
expectedly  three  years  ago  as  Carroll 
was  interviewing  Meadow  for  the  po- 


We  knew  we  had  a 
need  [for  an  EIS] .  It 
wasn't  an  apparition 
in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral .  ” 

— William  J .  Carroll 


sition  he  now  holds.  When  Carroll 
had  finished  asking  questions,  Mead¬ 
ow  had  one  of  his  own.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  Carroll  wanted  in  a  com¬ 
puter  system.  Carroll’s  answer,  and 
his  subsequent  hiring  of  Meadow,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  DSS  (built  around  Sys¬ 
tem  W  from  Comshare  Inc.,  of  Ann 


Company  founders 

JOHN  HERTZ  (left) 
and  WALTER 
JACOBS.  In  back¬ 
ground  is  a  1920s 
rental  depot. 


Arbor,  Mich.)  that  formed  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  EIS  (Comshare’s  Com¬ 
mander  EIS  was  added  in  1988). 

With  the  EIS,  Meadow  and  Carroll 
gave  their  DSS  a  front  end  in  the 
form  of  tools  that  executives  could 
use  to  analyze  and  extrapolate  on 
valuable  sales  and  marketing  informa¬ 
tion  from  across  the  country.  This  in¬ 
cludes  not  just  information  from 
Hertz’s  own  rental  agreements,  ac¬ 
counting  departments  and  fleet  pur¬ 
chases,  but  computer-reservation- 
system  reports  on  how  many  calls 
are  made  to  Hertz’s  800  number  and 
airport  reports  on  comparative  rev¬ 
enues  for  the  various  car-rental  com¬ 
panies  stationed  there. 

The  major  force  behind  the  com¬ 
pany’s  EIS — besides  the  ener¬ 
gy  and  vision  of  Meadow  and 
Carroll — was  the  clear  need  for  more 
information,  better  information  and 
immediate  information.  There  was  no 
army  of  technology-resistant  execu¬ 
tives  to  convince,  because  Hertz  ex¬ 
ecutives  understood  the  mercurial 
and  demanding  nature  of  their  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  Meadow  and  Carroll 
did.  Their  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  value  of  information  opened 
their  minds  to  any  tool  that  would 
make  it  easier  to  get  information  and 
interpret  it. 

The  car-rental  industry  is  a  deadly 
competitive  one,  according  to  Car- 
roll.  “You  have  four  or  five  major 
firms  vying  for  major  market  share.” 
Car-rental  prices  have  risen  little 
over  the  past  decade,  forcing  compa¬ 
nies  to  cut  costs  and  increase  sales  to 
maintain  healthy  profit  margins.  “It’s 
an  easy  business  to  enter,  but  a  diffi¬ 
cult  business  in  which  to  grow  and 
become  successful,  ”  he  said. 

As  a  result,  according  to  Meadow, 
the  decision-making  processes  at  a 
company  such  as  Hertz  are  market¬ 
ing-oriented  and  based  on  future  ex¬ 
pectations  rather  than  known  quanti¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  a  manager  may 
decide  to  lower  prices  and  add  cars  in 
Florida  during  March  in  hopes  of  at¬ 
tracting  vacationers  at  the  height  of 
the  season.  Another  may  discount 
weekly  rates  during  the  holidays  in 
order  to  win  over  some  of  the  plane- 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  THE  HERTZ  CORP 


Executive  Edge  Gives 
Executives  Power. 

At  The  Push  Of  A  Button. 

Because  Executive  Edge  not 
only  has  all  the  basic  features  of  an 
Executive  Information  System  -  on  and 
off-line  information  display  access  to 
dial-up  data  services,  and  integration 
with  E-mail  -  it  has  more. 

Its  open  architecture  makes  it 
possible  for  executives  to  graphically 
display  data  from  all  interactive  sys¬ 
tems  with  a  single,  easy-to-use  inter¬ 
face.  The  integrated  decision  support 
system  quickly  calculates,  analyzes  and 
displays  variances  in  critical  success 
factors.  A  unique  "Explain"  feature, 
with  proven  artificial  intelligence  tech¬ 
nology,  automatically  drills-down 
through  layers  of  data  to  produce 
answers  to  executives' ad  hoc  "why" 
questions.  And  a  powerful  modeling 
language  allows  executives  and  their 
staff  to  investigate  "what  if 'changes  to 
future  scenarios.  All  with  the  push  but¬ 
ton  ease  of  a  remote  control  touchpad. 

Executive  Edge  also  delivers 
more  for  every  investment  dollar. 
Because  if  s  compatible  with  existing 
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EXECUTIVE  EDGE  “ 
s  EXfCUCOM 


computer  resources.  Its  CASE-style 
interface  simplifies  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  executive  support 
applications.  And  its  flexibility 
enables  Executive  Edge  to  keep  up 
with  changing  needs. 

Executive  Edge.  If  s  more  than 
an  Executive  Information  System.  If  s 
today's  most  effective  executive 
power  tool. 

To  find  out  how  Executive 
Edge  can  improve  your  productivity, 
call  1-800-531-5038.  In  Texas  and 
Canada  call  512/327-7070.  We'll  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  "Blueprint  for 
Developing  an  Executive  Support 
System." 

Executive  Edge  is  a  product  of 
the  company  that  brought  you 
EFPS/PLUS.  Execucom.  With  over 
1800  business  installations  world¬ 
wide,  the  leader  in  financial  modeling 
and  planning  software* 

0  EXfCUCOM 

THe  Intelligent  Decision" 

*  "Decision  Support  and  Executive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and 
Trends,"  International  Data  Corporation,  November  1988. 
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/I  tool  like  this 
begins  to  create  a 
synergy  in  decision¬ 
making.  It  triggers 
questions,  a  greater 
influx  of  creative 
ideas,  and  more 
effective  marketing 
and  cost  decisions 

— Scott  H .  Meadow 


of  the  company’s  yield-management 
system,  whereby  it  may  choose  to 
offer  special  rates  or  unlimited  mile¬ 
age  in  order  to  boost  sales  in  slow 
times  and  keep  rates  steady  at  times 
when  demand  has  been  high  in  the 
past.  While  these  kinds  of  decisions 
were  possible  in  the  past,  executives 
had  to  wait  days  or  weeks  for  paper 
reports  from  MIS.  According  to  Car- 
roll,  “The  system  gives  you  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  accumulate  information 
about  [possible]  future  trends  [and] 
to  take  some  of  the  risk  out  of  those 
decisions.  ” 

Despite  the  obvious  importance 
of  a  marketing-oriented  system 
in  a  marketing-oriented  com¬ 
pany,  Meadow  emphasized  that  coop¬ 
eration  between  marketing  and  IS 
was  essential  to  the  project.  The  IS 
department  was  concerned  at  first 
that  the  host-based  DSS  might  over¬ 
load  their  mainframe  enough  to  slow¬ 
down  other  non-marketing  applica¬ 
tions.  The  EIS  portion  of  the  system 
concerned  IS  less  because  it  was  PC- 
based.  (Meadow  contends,  in  fact, 
that  off-loading  data  analysis  to  PCs 
“benefited  the  mainframe  side.  ”) 

To  the  IS  department’s  credit,  it 
tempered  its  concern  about  re¬ 
sources  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
Hertz’s  business  objectives.  “The  ab¬ 
solute  need  to  have  the  kind  of  infor- 


Patrick’s  Cathedral.” 

As  a  result  of  filling  that  need,  Car- 
roll  has  masses  of  marketing  and 
rental  information  at  his  fingertips. 
But  you  wouldn’t  know  it  from  his 
Spartan,  nearly  paperless  office. 
“Look  around,”  he  said  to  a  recent 
visitor,  gesturing  to  the  uncluttered 
workspace,  “I  didn’t  just  empty  it  out 
before  you  got  here.  ” 

The  absence  of  paper  is  evidence 
of  the  EIS’s  streamlining  effect, 
which  allows  Hertz  executives  to 


“Decisions  are  going  to  be  made 
whether  you  have  information  or 
not,”  Meadow  continued,  and  they’re 
going  to  be  made  at  the  company’s 
convenience.  “A  CEO  .  .  .  can’t  wait 
for  information.  [Waiting]  makes  it 
useless  information.” 

By  allowing  Hertz  to  keep  track  of 
and  respond  to  current  market  condi¬ 
tions,  the  system  also  allows  the 
company  to  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  certain  conditions  occur¬ 
ring  again.  This  ability  is  at  the  heart 


MEADOW:  In  a  fast-changing  industry,  delay  makes  information  less  useful. 


make  marketing  decisions  based  on 
their  immediate  observations  of  the 
dynamic  car-rental  market.  “Timing 
is  critical,”  said  Meadow.  “We  were 
able  to  [analyze  information]  before, 
but  when  [a  marketing  executive] 
asked  a  question,  he  had  to  go  to  a 
systems  analyst,  tell  him  what  he 
wanted,  ”  and  then  wait  for  the  result. 
Now  marketing  executives  can  an¬ 
swer  their  own  questions  and  plug  in 
their  own  variables. 


and  train-boarding  crowd.  Whatever 
the  marketing  ploy,  the  expectations 
are  based  on  analysis  of  past  market 
behavior,  seasonal  and  regional  busi¬ 
ness  highs  and  lows,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  past  promotions.  And  no 
matter  how  painstaking  the  market 
analysis  or  how  complete  the  market 
history,  consumer  behavior  is  hard  to 
predict. 

“We  knew  we  had  a  need,  ”  Carroll 
said.  “It  wasn’t  an  apparition  in  St. 
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mation  that  we  could  get  with  the 
EIS  and  the  DSS  associated  with  it 
was  .  .  .  [so]  overwhelming  .  .  .  that 
everybody  in  MIS  kind  of  rallied 
around  the  banner,”  Meadow  said. 
Not  only  did  marketing  get  its  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  maintains  it  with  a  smaller 
technical  team  than  was  originally 
planned,  according  to  Meadow. 

Hertz’s  EIS  stands  out  as  much  for 
its  modesty  as  for  its  excellence.  De¬ 
spite  the  unquestionable  benefits  of 
their  system,  Carroll  and  Meadow 
don’t  push  the  EIS’s  technology  as 
much  as  they  push  its  output.  Al¬ 
though  every  Hertz  executive  uses 
the  system  in  one  form  or  another, 
according  to  Meadow,  they’re  not  all 
hands-on  users.  In  the  executive 
suites,  some  managers  access  the 
EIS  through  personal  computers  on 
their  desks.  Others,  who  may  not 
need  or  want  a  computer,  choose  to 
rely  on  paper  reports  generated  by 
the  system.  One  of  the  better-known 
examples  of  this  is  Hertz’s  chairman, 
Frank  A.  Olson,  who  prefers  paper 
printouts  of  ElS-generated  reports  to 
a  high-tech  interface. 

“Frankly,  at  this  point,  a  chairman 
can  be  provided  the  information  with¬ 
out  having  the  system  on  his  desk,” 
Meadow  said.  “He  [still]  has  access 
to  better  information  more  quickly 
than  before.  ”  Form  takes  a  back  seat 
to  function  in  this  case. 

This  conservative  approach  in  no 
way  stunts  the  system’s  growth,  Car- 
roll  and  Meadow  agreed.  “The  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  [more  widely]  available 
because  it’s  needed,”  Carroll  said. 

“We’re  constantly  enhancing  it,” 
said  Meadow,  adding  that  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  assimilation  into  the  corporate 
culture  is  intuitive  because  it  con¬ 
forms  to  the  way  Hertz  executives 
work.  “People  find  new  applications 
and  suggest  them.  Without  adding 
more  software  or  people,  you  can  le¬ 
verage  [the  EIS]  with  a  small  change 
or  adjustment.” 

Carroll  and  Meadow  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  number  of  people 
using  an  EIS  isn’t  the  sole  measure 
of  the  system’s  success.  As  to  what 
is  an  accurate  measure  for  Hertz  of 
the  system’s  success — “That’s  a 
tough  question  to  answer,”  Carroll 


replied.  “We  can’t  say  ‘It  was  this 
sum  of  revenue,  or  that  market  share 
we  captured.’  It’s  hard  to  quantify  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  we’re 
doing  better  than  our  competitors.” 

The  reason  for  this,  and  the  real 
measure  of  the  system’s  success,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  two  men,  is  that  the 
EIS  allows  Hertz  to  use  its  informa¬ 
tion  and  IS  resources  better.  Execu¬ 
tives  can  manipulate  and  refine  data 
to  be  more  meaningful  and  strategi¬ 
cally  significant  to  them.  In  addition, 
“our  [mainframe]  programming  re¬ 
sources  can  be  routed  to  other  proj¬ 
ects,”  Meadow  said.  “With  powerful 
PCs,  you  can  offload  analysis  and  ad 
hoc  stuff  that  would  normally  eat  a 
mainframe  alive.”  Hertz’s  EIS  allows 
executives  to  draw  in  the  main¬ 
frame’s  information  resources,  store 
the  needed  data  on  their  PCs,  and 
analyze  and  what-if  to  their  hearts’ 
content  without  tying  up  valuable 
mainframe  time. 

As  a  result,  Hertz’s  EIS  has  a  con¬ 


serving,  streamlining  effect,  trigger¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  creative  growth  among 
executives,  according  to  its  creators. 
Meadow  pointed  out  that  EISs  are 
often  described  purely  in  terms  of 
critical  success  factors — the  types  of 
information  they  must  provide  in  or¬ 
der  to  fill  the  executives’  needs.  But 
Meadow  contends  that  an  EIS  has  an 
elusive  creative  effect  that  is  quite 
apart  from  the  specific  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  it  provides. 

“A  tool  like  this  begins  to  create  a 
synergy  in  decision-making,  ”  he  said. 
“It  triggers  questions,  a  greater  in¬ 
flux  of  creative  ideas,  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  marketing  and  cost  deci¬ 
sions.”  The  fact  that  the  car-rental 
industry  relies  on  successful  market¬ 
ing  decisions  makes  a  company  such 
as  Hertz  particularly  conducive  to 
this  kind  of  synergy,  he  added.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Meadow,  the  decision  to 
use  an  EIS  does  not  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess.  The  key,  in  Hertz’s  experi¬ 
ence,  is  “how  you  use  it.”  Eio] 


CARROLL:  The  system  is  used  because  it’s  needed,  not  because  it’s  slick  technology. 
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World 


In  the  tidy  world  of  diagrams,  nobody  ever  moves 
to  a  new  office.  Or  changes  jobs.  But  in  the  real 
world,  moves  and  changes  create  telephone 
chaos.  Where  can  you  find  a  phone  system  that 
puts  you  back  in  control?  At  your  local  phone 
company  With  advanced  Digital  Centrex  Service 
provided  from  the  Central  Office,  you  get  to 
control,  assign 
and  service  your 
own  phone  lines. 

Make  your  own 
moves  and 


You  and  Your 
Local  Phone  Companies 


changes.  Right  from  your  own  premises. 

Employees  get  to  keep  the  same  phone  number 
no  matter  where  or  how  often  they  move.  And 
you  get  to  keep  your  sanity  All  thanks  to  the  state-of- 
the-art  5ESS®  Switch  from  AT&T  Network  Systems. 
Need  a  change?  Make  a  move.  Call  your  local 
phone  company 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Return  of  the  Prodigal  Fax 


Advances  in  PC  and 
network  fax  boards 
could  land  the 
technology  back  in  the 
IS  group 

BY  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 


t  is  hard  to  remember  an  office 
device  that  has  exploded  onto 
the  scene  quite  like  the  facsimile 
machine.  From  a  niche-market 
position  in  the  1970s  to  the  in¬ 
dispensable  office  device  of  the 
1980s,  technology  and  mass  market¬ 
ing  have  transformed  the  fax  machine 
from  an  obscure,  expensive  and  slow 
image-transmission  system,  stuck 
away  in  a  corporate  data  center,  to  a 
desktop  commodity  product  that  is 
within  reach  of  even  the  smallest 
business  enterprise. 

But  fax  is  about  to  undergo  an¬ 
other  metamorphosis,  and  the 
changes  are  likely  to  land  the  tech¬ 
nology  right  back  in  the  lap  of  corpo¬ 
rate  data-center  management.  PC 
fax  boards — an  important  growth 
segment  in  the  fax  market — are  find¬ 
ing  their  way  into  local  area  network 
(LAN)  servers,  creating  fax  function¬ 
ality  in  a  networked  environment. 
These  fax  server  boards  (as  distinct 
from  stand-alone  PC  add-on  boards) 
have  just  started  to  hit  the  market¬ 
place,  and  are  priced  in  the  $1,500  to 
$2,000  range.  When  linked  via  the 


sorts  of  carrier  services  now  being 
offered  by  US  Fax  Inc.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  MCI  Telecommunications 
Corp.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  new 
fax  begs  for  the  kind  of  specialized 
management  that  corporate  data  cen¬ 
ters  are  best  equipped  to  offer. 

Fax  boards — as  add-on  cards  for 
stand-alone  PCs — are  a  growing  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  fax  industry.  Since  they 
were  introduced  about  three  years 
ago,  some  100,000  units  have  been 
sold.  Next  year,  The  Eastern  Man¬ 
agement  Group  expects  the  number 
of  fax  boards  will  more  than  double 
as  end-user  prices  drop  about  20  per¬ 
cent  below  today’s  $200  to  $500 
price  range.  By  1994,  the  installed 
base  of  fax  boards  is  expected  to 
reach  nearly  a  million  units  while 
prices  fall  to  about  $200  apiece. 

PC  fax  boards  typically  combine  a 
4,800-  or  9,600-bit-per-second  (bps) 
fax  modem  with  the  firmware  for 
converting  ASCII  files,  screen  input 
and  graphics  files  into  bit-mapped  im¬ 
ages.  The  board’s  processor  com¬ 
presses  the  bit  map  and  converts  the 
digitized  image  into  standard  fax  for¬ 
mat  for  transmission.  Images  trans¬ 
mitted  via  fax  board  can  be  displayed 
on-screen,  printed  out,  saved  in  a  PC 
file  or  all  three. 

Almost  all  fax  boards  come  with 
the  software  necessary  to  perform 
basic  functions:  fax  file  management, 
telephone-number  storage  and  con¬ 
version  of  non-fax  files  into  fax  for¬ 
mat.  Every  board  maker  provides  a 
program  to  turn  ASCII  text  files  into 
fax  images  for  transmission. 

A  number  of  vendors  go  further, 
however.  Many  offer  packages  that 
convert  files  formatted  for  a  basic 
Epson  printer  into  fax  formats  that 
include  various  type  sizes  and  fonts 
as  well  as  forms-control  characters. 
Some  offer  software  that  converts 
fax  files  into  graphics  formats.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  vendor,  acceptable 
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•  1 1UW  jUU  vClil  luA  desk.  With  Western  Union’s  OfficeAccessSM  messaging  serv- 

from  the  desktop  computer 


terminals  you  already  own. 


ices  and  software,  anyone  in  your  office 
can  now  fax  directly  from  their  install¬ 
ed  desktop  computer  terminal  or  PC. 


The  fax  machine  has  become  the 
water  cooler  of  the  80’s  office.  But  with 
OfficeAccess,  your  people  can  avoid  those  long  trips  to 
the  fax  machine.  Because  they  won’t  be  using  it. 


2.  Eliminate  waiting  in  line 
at  the  fax  machine. 


3.  Send  up  to  999 
copies  all  at  once. 


Another  way  we’ve  made  faxing  faster  is  “broadcast  fax¬ 
ing”  or  the  ability  to  fax  a  document  to  as  many  as  999  dif¬ 
ferent  locations  at  one  time.  Just  compose  the  message 
once,  and  one  keystroke  automatically  sends  it  to  everyone 
on  your  mailing  list. 


Because  Western  Union’s  transmission  is  all  digital,  you’ll^  Pny  j-lin  /VlaQfiact 
send  consistently  higher  quality  faxes,  instead  of  sending  it  f  CIA  tilt!  UCdllCu  l 

most  readable  copies  ever. 

Now,  you’ll  never  have  to  waste  time  calling  to  find  out  if 
your  fax  got  through  because  Western  Union  automatically 
confirms  delivery  right  on  your  terminal  screen  as  soon  as  the 
message  reaches  its  destination. 

PI  |  •  Whether  you’re  currently  using  Wang,  DEC,  IBM,  Apple  or  just 

OJ  aeiivery.  about  any  other  system,  call  Western  Union  at  1-800-779-1111,  Dept.  161. 
*  And  find  out  how  fast  and  easy  Desktop  Faxing  can  be. 
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formats  may  include  those  generated 
by  popular  PC  graphics  programs 
such  as  PC-Paintbrush  (Z-Soft  Corp. 
of  Marietta,  Ga.),  and  Dr.  Halo  (Me¬ 
dia  Cybernetics  Inc.  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.),  as  well  as  by  CAD/CAM  (com¬ 
puter-aided  design/manufacturing) 
software. 

The  most  sophisticated  and  expen¬ 
sive  software  packages  employ  opti- 


Wh 


hen  linked  via 
dedicated  carrier 
services ,  the  new  fax 
technology  begs  for  the 
kind  of  specialized 
management  that 
corporate  data  centers 
are  best  equipped  to 
offer. 


cal-character-recognition  technology 
to  convert  fax  files  into  text  files, 
which  can  be  edited  and  manipulated 
like  any  other  PC  file.  A  significant 
advance  in  remote  desktop  publishing 
has  been  the  ability  of  fax  boards  to 
convert  PostScript  (Adobe  Systems 
Inc.  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.)  page- 
description-language  files  into  fax 
files.  This  makes  it  possible  to  create 
text-and-graphics  documents  on  a  PC 
or  Mac — perhaps  by  combining  text 
and  graphics  received  from  other 
sources — and  store  them  or  fax  them 
to  numerous  locations,  if  desired. 

The  commodity  nature  of  the  PC 
fax  board,  however,  as  well  as  fierce 
marketplace  competition  are  forcing 
manufacturers  to  continuously  up¬ 
grade  their  products.  PC-based  voice 
messaging  is  appearing  on  some  mul¬ 
tifunction  boards,  but  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  addition  to  PC  fax  boards  is  a 
Hayes-compatible  1 , 200-to-2, 400-bps 
modem. 


Future  Fax 

Until  ISDN  becomes 
widespread,  Group  4  fax 
is  a  costly  solution  with 
only  specialized 
applications 


Since  the  1893  World’s  Fair  de¬ 
but  of  Elisha  Gray’s  “Telauto¬ 
graph”  (a  precursor  to  the 
modem  fax  machine  that  used  an 
electronically  controlled  pen  to  pro¬ 
duce  facsimile  documents  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end),  telecommunications 
image-transmission  systems  have 
come  a  long  way.  Faxing  a  10-page 
document  could  take  upwards  of 
one  hour  using  an  early  analog  fax 
machine  (Group  1).  In  the  1970s, 
Group  2  analog  fax  devices  cut  the 
page  transmission  time  to  about  two 
to  three  minutes  per  page.  Group  3 
fax  transmits  a  page  in  between 
nine  and  40  seconds.  The  explosive 
growth  of  Group  3  is  based,  in  part, 
on  the  standardization  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  made  possible  by  the  work 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  for 
International  Telephony  and  Teleg¬ 
raphy  (CCITT),  the  international 
standards-setting  organization 
based  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

The  CCITT  is  now  developing 
the  standards  needed  for  the  next 
generation  of  fax  technology,  which 
is  based  upon  high-speed  digital 
links  rather  than  analog  voice  lines. 
Group  4  fax,  designed  for  end-to- 
end  digital  transmission,  can  send  at 
56K  or  64K  bits  per  second  (bps), 
depending  on  the  link’s  capabilities; 
this  means  being  able  to  fax  a  page 
in  just  3-5  seconds,  a  rate  of  10  to 
15  pages  per  minute. 

In  almost  any  application,  the 


Most  PC  fax  boards  will  swap  bina¬ 
ry  file  data  with  another  board  of  the 
same  manufacturer,  since  they  share 
a  proprietary  protocol,  but  not  with 
fax  boards  of  other  vendors.  Adding 
a  separate  data  modem  to  a  fax  board 
means  that  users  can  exchange  bina¬ 
ry  files  with  almost  anyone,  though 
not  necessarily  at  9,600  bps.  Cur¬ 
rently  priced  in  the  $900  range, 
these  fax/data-modem  hybrids  should 
fall  to  between  $600  and  $700  within 
the  next  year  or  so,  once  cheaper 
chip  sets  (probably  from  overseas) 
become  available. 

The  ability  to  transfer  binary  files 
at  9,600  bps  will  increasingly  place 


fax  boards  in  direct  competition  with 
high-speed  modem  boards,  which 
currently  start  at  $795.  Intel  Corp.  of 
Beaverton,  Ore.,  the  microprocessor 
maker  and  a  recent  entrant  to  the  fax 
board  market,  and  Digital  Communi¬ 
cations  Associates  Inc.  of  Alpharetta, 
Ga.,  a  leading  supplier  of  PC  add-on 
boards,  have  jointly  proposed  a  stan¬ 
dard  called  Communicating  Applica¬ 
tions  Specification  (CAS)  that  would 
give  fax  boards  the  ability  to  ex¬ 
change  binary  data  files  at  speeds  up 
to  9,600  bps  as  well  as  solve  the  mul¬ 
tivendor  incompatibility  problem  in 
binary  file  transfer. 

Widespread  acceptance  of  CAS 
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cost-benefits  of  Group  4  fax  would 
be  substantial  if  these  devices  could 
use  the  public  switched  network. 
Until  ISDN  arrives,  they  cannot. 
ISDN  (short  for  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network)  is  the  CCITT’s 
master  plan  for  transforming  to¬ 
day’s  analog  network  into  a  digital 
network.  At  the  moment,  Group  4 
is  primarily  used  for  sending  fax 
over  public  packet-data  networks 
connecting  elements  of  private 
wide-area  networks.  Ultimately, 
however,  ISDN  will  provide  afford¬ 
able  high-speed  digital  service  on  a 
dial-up  basis. 

The  chief  drawback  of  Group  4 
devices  currently  is  cost.  Unit 
prices  start  at  $8,000,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  is  closer  to  $12,000,  with  some 
as  high  as  $15,000.  In  any  case, 
they  are  several  times  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  Group  3  faxes.  Typically, 
they  are  large  console  models 
weighing  some  200  pounds,  several 
times  heavier  than  Group  3  units. 

Steep  prices  for  equipment  and 
leased  private  lines  mean  that  so¬ 
phisticated  units  like  these  are,  at 
present,  practical  only  for  a  narrow 
range  of  uses.  To  justify  the  invest¬ 
ment,  several  hundred  pages  must 
be  transmitted  daily.  Group  4  fax  is 
primarily  found  in  situations  where 
high-volume,  high-resolution  and 
perhaps  high-security  are  essen¬ 
tial — i.e.,  among  government  and 
military  agencies. 


could  give  the  PC  fax  board  market  a 
boost  not  unlike  that  given  the  fax 
market  generally  by  acceptance  of 
CCITT  Group  3  standards  in  the 
1980s  (see  related  story).  Once  fax 
boards  can  function  as  widely  com¬ 
patible  data  modems,  there  will  be  a 
new  market  focus  away  from  fax  to 
multifunction  boards.  If  this  becomes 
a  reality  within  the  next  year  or  two, 
fax  boards  could  be  outselling  9,600- 
bps  modems  by  1992. 

When  a  PC  fax  board  is  used  in  a 
network,  it  greatly  expands  the  fax’s 
utility.  A  fax  on  a  LAN  can  perform  a 
range  of  functions  that  would  other¬ 
wise  require  additional  hardware.  For 


Among  corporate  users,  Group  4 
faxes  are  usually  part  of  the  infor¬ 
mation-management  operation  with¬ 
in  existing  digital  networks.  Users 
are  looking  to  move  documents  (or 
great  numbers  of  documents)  more 
quickly,  or  simply  to  optimize  the 
value  of  expensive  private  data  net¬ 
works.  Some  companies  use  a  few 
Group  4  devices  in  the  backbones  of 
their  private  networks  to  “fast  for¬ 
ward”  fax  traffic  from  Group  3- 
equipped  sites  into  the  high-speed 
world. 

Despite  the  falling  cost  of  band¬ 
width  generally,  Group  4  devices 
will  not  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
market  until  ISDN  becomes  an  es¬ 
tablished  presence  three  to  four 
years  from  now.  ISDN  will  make 
sending  64K-bps  fax  as  easy  and 
convenient  as  making  a  phone  call. 

Fax  vendors  recognize  the  inher¬ 
ent  possibilities  of  ISDN,  but  differ 
in  their  timetables.  Many  leading 
vendors  already  produce  digital-link 
faxes.  Others  are  hesitating,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  wait  for  the  wide  avail¬ 
ability  of  ISDN  service.  Agreement 
among  manufacturers  is  general, 
however,  that  dial-up  digital  trans¬ 
mission  service  should  dramatically 
expand  the  utility  of  fax  for  a  host  of 
commercial  purposes.  Fax  should 
thrive  in  an  environment  of  low- 
cost,  easily-accessible  digital  trans¬ 
mission. 

— R.  Rosenberg 


example,  a  PC  outfitted  with  a  fax 
board  and  configured  as  a  fax  server 
can  route  incoming  image  traffic  to  a 
local  graphics  or  character  printer,  or 
it  can  store  and  forward  images  act¬ 
ing  as  a  gateway  to  other  fax  ma¬ 
chines. 

Most  fax  servers  can  be  program¬ 
med  to  handle  advanced  call-schedul¬ 
ing  or  to  broadcast  an  image  to  multi¬ 
ple  locations.  Putting  sophisticated 
document  distribution  functions  un¬ 
der  program  control  means  that 
transmission  can  take  place  at  night 
when  transmission  costs  are  at  their 
lowest. 

Fax  servers  can  also  be  used  as 


automated  relay  points  in  a  company¬ 
wide  fax  network.  A  remote  server 
can  accept  a  message  from  a  central 
source,  for  example,  and  broadcast  it 
automatically  to  an  established  list  of 
recipients  in  the  area.  This  type  of 


Or, 


r hce  fax  boards  can 
function  as  widely 
compatible  data 
modems ,  there  will  be 
a  shift  from  fax  to 
multifunction  boards. 
If  this  occurs  within 
the  next  year  or  two , 
fax  boards  could 
outsell  9,600-bps 
modems  by  1992 . 


arrangement  saves  on  long-distance 
charges.  In  a  pyramid  configuration, 
a  central  source  can  broadcast  long¬ 
distance  to  regional  fax  systems, 
which  can,  in  turn,  relay  the  trans¬ 
mission  to  a  number  of  locations  in 
the  area,  reducing  the  number  of 
long-distance  calls  necessary. 

The  same  configuration  efficiently 
supports  the  flow  of  fax  information 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  through  polling.  Polling  al¬ 
lows  a  regional  fax  system  to  query 
other  fax  systems  if  they  have  docu¬ 
ments  or  files  to  send,  which  can 
then  be  relayed  to  a  central  source 
for  collection  and  processing. 

As  a  counterpart  to  automated 
broadcasting  functions,  most  fax 
boards  provide  users  with  log  reports 
that  let  them  monitor  the  progress  of 
scheduled  transmission  attempts.  A 
log  may  include  inbound  as  well  as 
outbound  traffic,  source  phone  num¬ 
bers,  length  of  calls,  and  perhaps 
callers’  identifications  as  well.  The 
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No  server  under 
$  1,800/MIPS 


No  RISC  workstation 
under  $700/MIPS 

No  symmetric 
multiprocessing 

No  POSIX 

compliance 


No  server  under 
$  1,500/MIPS 


No  RISC  workstation 
under  $700/MIPS 


No  multivendor 
binary  compatibility 

No  open  I/O  bus 
across  product  line 


No  server  under 
$  1,900/MIPS 


No  RISC  workstation 
under  $  1,300/MIPS 

No  Single  Compatible 
RISC  architecture 


No  desktop 
RISC  system 


The  above  comparative  product  data  is  based  on  industry  newsletters, 
industry  analyst  information,  vendor  price  lists,  vendor  advertising 
material,  and  other  material  available  as  of  November  3,  1989, 

For  a  listing  of  information  sources,  please  write  Advertising,  MS  9S, 

Data  General  Corporation,  3400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  AAA  01580 
©1  989  Data  General  Corporation. 


WORKSTATIONS  SERVERS  STARTING  AT 

STARTING  AT  $500/MIPS  $  1 ,400/MIPS 


<»fteiaC«erwai 


SIGNIFICANT 
BERKELEY  EXTENSIONS 


MULTIVENDOR 
BINARY  COMPATIBILITY 
(88OPEN  BCS) 


.  i  r 


SYMMETRIC 

MULTIPROCESSING 


MOTOROLA  88K 
RISC  CHIP 


FULL  SYSTEM  V3 
IMPLEMENTATION 


COMMERCIAL-GRADE 
FILE  SYSTE 


DOS 

EMULATION 


Not  only  does  Data  General’s  AViiON™ 
Family  cost  less,  it’s  worth  more! 

The  AViiON  Family  consists  of  work¬ 
stations,  servers,  and  multiuser  systems. 
Workstations  start  as  low  as  S500/MIPS.  And 
servers  start  as  low  as  $  1 ,400/MIPS.  These 
systems  scream  along  from  17  to  40  MIPS. 


And  when  you  combine  AViiON  with  the 
DG/UX™  operating  system,  you’ve  got  the 
most  open  and  affordable  system  you  can  own. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Call 
1-800-DATAGEN  today  and  we’ll  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  “What  the  Experts  say  about 
Data  General’s  UNIX®  system-based  RISC  Family.” 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ Phone _ 

City _ State _ Zip  Code _ 

i  w  Data  General 

3400  Computer  Drive.  Westboro,  MA  01580 


FOR  YOUR  FREE  "WHAT  THE  EXPERTS  SAY"  KIT,  CALL  1-800-DATAGEN. 


Vendors  of  PC  Fax  and  Fax  Server  Boards 

American  Data  Technology  Inc. 

Panasonic  Industrial  Co. 

44  West  Bellevue  Drive,  Suite  6 

2  Panasonic  Way 

Pasadena,  Calif.  91105 

Secaucus,  N.J.  07094 

818  578-1339 

201  348-5337 

Biscom  Inc. 

Pitney  Bowes  Facsimile  Systems 

85  Rangeway  Road 

3191  Broadbridge  Ave. 

Billerica,  Mass.  01821 

Stratford,  Conn.  06497 

508  670-5521 

203  381-7000 

Brooktrout  Technology  Inc. 

110  Cedar  St. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181 

617  235-3026 

The  Complete  PC  Inc. 

1983  Concourse  Drive 

San  Jose,  Calif.  95131 

408  434-0145 

GammaLink  Inc.* 

2452  Embarcadero  Way 

Q/Cor 

(formerly  Quadram  Corp.) 

One  Meca  Way 

Norcross,  Ga.  30093 

404  923-6666 

Ricoh  Corp. 

Peripheral  Products  Division 

5  Dedrick  Place 

West  Caldwell,  N.J.  07006 

201  882-2000 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303 

SpectraFAX  Corp. 

415  856-7421 

209  South  Airport  Road 

Intel  Corp. 

5200  N.E.  Elam  Young  Parkway 

Naples,  Fla.  33942 

813  643-5060 

Hillsboro,  Ore.  97124 

Xerox  Imaging  System 

503  681-8080 

(formerly  Datacopy  Corp.) 

Microtek  Lab  Inc. 

680  Knox  St. 

Torrance,  Calif.  90502 

535  Oakmead  Parkway 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 

408  245-7900 

213  321-2121 

*As  of  March  4,  1990,  GammaLink  will  be 

Murata  Business  Systems 

5560  Tennyson  Parkway 

located  at  133  Caspian  Court,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  94089,  408  744-1430. 

Plano,  Texas  75024 

214  403-3300 

SOURCE:  THE  EASTERN  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

log  should  provide  a  record  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  among  common  reasons 
for  failures — such  as  busy,  no  answer 
or  loss  of  carrier. 

Integrating  fax  servers  and  sys¬ 
tems  into  a  private  wide-area  net¬ 
work  (WAN)  can  greatly  reduce  im¬ 
age  transmission  costs  since  fax 
traffic  enjoys  a  “free  ride”  on  any  ex¬ 
cess  network  bandwidth.  Companies 
without  private  WANs  can  get  com¬ 
parable  transmission  savings  using 
the  specialized  fax  transmission 
schemes  being  offered  by  MCI  and 
US  Fax.  These  networks  offer  spe¬ 
cial  network  services  which  lower  fax 
transmission  costs. 

Late  last  year,  MCI  announced  it 
was  creating  the  first  dedicated  fax 
network  by  allocating  bandwidth  for 
that  purpose  on  its  long-distance  net¬ 
works.  MCI  Fax  service  lets  sub¬ 
scribers  fax  directly  from  PCs,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  systems  and  telex 


machines.  Using  MCI’s  fiber-optic 
network,  the  service  will  assure  high- 
quality,  high-speed  transmission  over 
dial-up  lines. 

Customers  should  be  able  to  save 
money  because  MCI  Fax  calls  will  be 
billed  in  smaller  increments  than  or¬ 
dinary  telephone  calls:  Billing  will  be 
based  on  an  initial  30-second  incre¬ 
ment,  and  then  on  six-second  incre¬ 
ments  (ordinary  long-distance  calls 
are  billed  in  one-minute  increments). 
Given  the  speed  of  today’s  digital 
faxes,  this  might  offer  significant  sav¬ 
ings  for  regular  users  of  fax,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  for  high-volume  users.  Dis¬ 
count  services  and  WATS  are  billed 
for  sub-minute  interconnect  after  the 
first  minute. 

Packet-switched  data  networks 
(PDNs)  also  offer  fax  transmission 
services.  In  the  past,  PDNs  tended 
to  be  too  costly  for  fax,  since  PDNs 
charge  on  a  packet-volume  basis. 


Faxing  an  image  requires  much  more 
digital  data  than  sending  a  compara¬ 
ble  message  in  ASCII  characters,  for 
example.  But  US  Fax  offers  nation¬ 
wide  packet-switched  fax  transmis¬ 
sion  at  what  it  claims  to  be  dramati¬ 
cally  reduced  costs,  compared  with 
ordinary  long-distance  services. 

The  key  difference  is  that  the  US 
Fax  network  (Faxsys)  charges  a  flat 
$120  annual  membership  fee  and 
$0.60  per  minute  of  connection  time; 
no  charges  are  levied  based  upon 
packet  flow.  Instead  of  dialing  a  long¬ 
distance  number  to  fax  a  document, 
users  dial  a  local  network  US  Faxsys 
number,  and  the  network  does  the 
rest. 

Late  last  year ,  MCI 
announced  it  was 
creating  the  first 
dedicated  fax  network 
by  allocating 
bandwidth  for  that 
purpose  on  its  long¬ 
distance  networks. 


Analysis  by  The  Eastern  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  suggests  that  other  car¬ 
riers  will  join  the  fax  network  busi¬ 
ness.  Fax  calls  accounted  for  more 
than  $3  billion  in  carrier  revenues  last 
year.  By  1992,  the  entire  fax  bill 
could  exceed  $9  billion,  which  should 
make  it  appealing  to  AT&T,  US 
Sprint  and  the  Regional  Bell  Operat¬ 
ing  Companies.  As  fax  traffic  volumes 
increase  and  couple  with  LANs,  the 
expertise  required  to  stay  on  top  of 
the  technology  and  carriers  will  put 
fax  back  in  the  lap  of  data  center 
management.  \cM 


Robert  Rosenberg  is  research  director 
at  The  Eastern  Management  Group, 
a  market-research  firm  based  in  Par- 
sippany,  N.J. 
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Slimmer.  Trimmer.  The  world's  smallest  386,  standing  not  even 
as  tall  as  America’s  favorite  diet  cola.  Obviously  Northgate  has 
lost  a  few  pounds. 

At  least  in  the  386/20  pictured  above.  But  it  hasn’t  lost  anything  else. 
How  do  we  pack  a  20  MHz  real  386  system  with  a  40  MB  hard  drive 
into  this  space  saving,  smallest  386  ever  introduced? 

We  do  it. 

It  comes  with  a  VGA  monitor  and  all  the  usual  Northgate  guarantees. 

Slim  price  too:  $2,399.00  for  the  entire  system.  Let’s  see  the 
competition  match  this. 

Come  to  think  of  it... there  is  no  competition.  This  is  one  of  a 
kind.  A  Northgate  original.  If  you’re  thinking  of  slimming  down, 
call  1-800  548  1993,  and  we  ll  tell  you  more  about  it. 

Of  course  we  still  make  the  bigger  386.  It's  up  to  you. 

Northgate  Computer  Systems:  regular  or  diet. 


NORTHGATE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

13705  First  Avenue  North 
Plymouth,  Minnesota  55441-4IOOO 
1-800  548  1993 


diet  Coca-Cola  diet  Coke  and  the  Dynamic  Ribbon  device  are  registered  trademarks  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
©1989  FREBERG  LTD. /NORTHGATE  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS.  Inc. 


Photographs:  Harry  Langdon 


Wre  In  A 
Perfect  Position 
To  Offer  You 
386 Performance 

OnA 

286  Budget. 


FEATURE 

IBM*  PS/2 
MOD  50Z 

IBM*  PS/2 
MOD55SX 

TELEVIDEO 

TELE386SX1 

COMPAQ* 
DESKPRO  286e 

COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386S* 

CPU 

80286 

80386SX* 

80386SX 

80286 

80386SX 

Speed 

10  MHz 

16  MHz 

16  MHz 

12  MHz 

16  MHz 

Wait  State 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Std  Memory 

1MB 

2MB 

1MB 

1MB 

1MB 

32 -Bit  Software 
Compatible 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

On-BoardVideo 

VGA 

VGA 

VGA 

VGA 

VGA 

Monitor 

OPTION 

OPTION 

OPTION 

OPTION 

OPTION 

Fixed  Disk 

30MB 

30MB 

OPTION 

OPTION 

OPTION 

Price 

$3250 

$3850 

$2339 

$2699 

$3299 

Note:  Information  on  this  chart  is  based  on  published  materials. 

The  comparison  above  will  clearly  help 
you  and  your  customers  chart  a  course 
through  a  sea  of  PCs. 

As  you  can  see,  you  really  can  upgrade 
your  entire  organization  to  all  the  speed, 
power  and  performance  of 3 86™ computers. 

And  you  really  don’t  have  to  give  up  an  arm  and  a  leg  and  most  of  next 
quarter’s  profit  to  get  them. 

In  fact,  you  can  have  TeleVideo  386s  for  less  than  competitors  ask  for  286s! 
And  you  get  more  than  just  a  great  price,  high  performance  and  total  compati¬ 
bility  with  aTele386SX. 

You  also  get  superb  quality  and  assured  reliability.  Because  we  design  and 
build  our  own  custom  chips.  We  employ  the  most  advanced  manufacturing  tech¬ 
niques,  including  surface  mount  technology.  And  every  Tele386SX  we  make  is 
made  in  America,  and  backed  with  a  one-year  end-user  limited  warranty. 

©  1989  TeleVideo  Systems,  Inc.  TeleVideo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  TeleVideo  Systems,  Inc.  386  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corp.  All  other  product  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 


You  are  invited  to  join  America’s 
information  leaders  who  will  present  and 
discuss  how  they  are  developing  Computer  & 
Communications  Strategies  for  Global  Competition. 

May  20-22, 1990  at  The  Infomart  in  Dallas 


In  Dallas,  at  The  Infomart 
(and  the  Anatole  Hotel),  May  20-22 
(Sun.-Tues.),  thirty  of  America’s 
leaders  in  information  systems  & 
technology  will  meet  to  discuss 
their  top  business  priorities. 
Keynote  presentations  will  include: 

•  “Communications  Strategies  & 
Global  Competition”  •  “What  it 
Takes  to  Achieve  ‘Sustainable’ 
Competitive  Advantage” 

•  ‘  ‘Worldwide  Information  Strategy: 
the  U.S.  vs  Japan,  Inc.  vs  the  EEC” 

•  “Calculating  the  ROI  of  the  Big 
IS  Project”  •  “Balancing  Customer 
Service,  Information  Systems  & 
Profitability..  .Worldwide’  ’ 

•  “Managing  People,  Resources  & 
Technology”  •  “The  CIO  as  a  Key 
Member  of  the  Top  Management 
Team”  •  “Satellite  Communications 
&  VS  ATS  in  the  1990s” 


KSKE5-»""-  . 

CIO  Magazine  and  AMR  International 

are  proud  to  present 

THE  1990  CONFERENCE 

■  ■■ ■“  *  **  mucs  14  SENIOR  MANAGEMENT 


FOR 


information  executives  &  SENIOR 


Computer 

Communications 


FOR 

GLOBAL  COMPETITION 


highlighting 


networks  and  connectivity  eorthe  •ms 


Dallas,  Texas 

May  20-22, 1990 _ 


I 

BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON  | 

COMSHARE', 

rreodDOdoCencrol  i 

Itt*8*', 

UNISYS  » 


Plan  to  join  us  for  this  important  event. 

Registration  Fees  (Early  Bird): 


Individual  Fee: . $995. 

Group  Rate  (3  or  more/co.): . $895  ea. 

Spouse  Registration . $100. 


Three  easy  ways  to  register: 

You  may  register  by  FAX 

FAX  this  form  to  (508)  872-0618  or  (203)  661-8472 

You  may  call  Toll  Free 

PLEASE  CALL  (800)  343-4935.  Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli 
or  Diane  Martin 

You  may  return  this  form  by  mail 

To:  CIO  MAGAZINE 

492  Old  Conn.  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


Call  1-800-343-4935  to  register  and  for  full  details 


Mail  to:  Registrar  CIO/AMR  Conferences  c/o  CIO  Magazine 

P.O.  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9900 

□  Yes,  please  register  me  for  the  Conference  May  20-22,  1990  in  Dallas. 

□  Send  me  a  full  set  of  conference  materials. 


NAME_ TITLE 


COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE (  ) 

SIGNATURE 

Make  check  payable  to:  CIO/AMR  Conference 
□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  Co.  Bill  my  credit  card: 

□  AMEX  □  MC  □  VISA 

Account  No. 

Expires: 

the  future  it  will  be  even  easier  and 
cheaper  to  search  for  information  and 
store  it.  As  personal  computers  and 
local  area  networks  proliferate  across 
organizations  in  the  hands  of  non-sys¬ 
tems  personnel,  people  will  propa¬ 
gate  uncontrolled  databases  (on  per¬ 
sonal  hard  disks  and  file  servers),  and 
the  number  of  people  accessing  net¬ 
works  will  increase. 

Add  to  this  the  growing  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence.  As  more  decision 
rules  are  automated  in  expert  sys¬ 
tems,  perceptions  of  these  problems 
may  be  amplified  as  mistakes  are  in¬ 
exorably  carried  to  their  logical  con¬ 
clusion  in  a  documented  form. 

Taken  together,  these  technologi¬ 
cal  trends  lead  to  applications  and  sit¬ 
uations  which  could  trigger  incidents 
that  create  perceptions  of  unaccept¬ 
able  intrusiveness. 

The  technological  forces  operate 
in  a  large  vacuum  regarding 
right  and  wrong.  Situations 
have  been  created  where  the  rules  of 
behavior  that  worked  well  in  earlier 
decades  do  not  offer  meaningful  guid¬ 
ance.  We  are  confronting  a  new  set 
of  policy  decisions.  While  it  is  true 
that  individuals  and  organizations 
may  be  inappropriately  harmed  by 
certain  applications  and  activities,  the 
degree  of  the  impact  is  uneven.  In 
some  settings,  practices  can  be  deep¬ 
ly  damaging,  but  others  lie  in  the 
category  of  “merely  inconvenient.” 
Some  inconvenient  results  of  in¬ 
creased  information  gathering — such 
as  mailbox  clutter — are  acceptable  as 
the  “cost  of  progress,”  but  society 
will  eventually  draw  a  line  to  protect 
against  other  applications  perceived 
as  more  damaging. 

For  example,  tenant-screening 
services,  which  allow  landlords  to  ex¬ 
change  information  about  problems 
with  former  tenants,  can  lead  to  the 
unjust  refusal  of  an  individual’s  rental 
application  if  incorrect  information  is 
in  the  database  or  if  mistaken  identifi¬ 
cation  occurs.  (Some  of  the  examples 
used  in  this  article  are  adapted  from 
The  Privacy  Journal,  an  independent 
monthly  newsletter  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.)  But,  more  often  than 
not,  such  services  protect  landlords 
from  losses  incurred  in  renting  to 


tenants  who  have  already  proven  to 
be  bad  risks,  and  they  thereby  facili¬ 
tate  lower  rents.  Will  society  demand 
that  such  screening  services  be  re¬ 
strained? 

CIOs  must  think  through  these  po¬ 
tential  privacy  problems  in  advance 
and  take  action  to  avoid  negative  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  extreme  legislative  re¬ 
sponses  to  inflammatory  charges. 
Good  planning  can  minimize  the  cost 
of  adaptation  to  new  rules.  Critical 
questions  for  the  CIO  include: 

Storage  of  information.  Is  there  any 
information  in  the  organization’s  files 
that  should  not  be  there?  If  it  were 

Unless  steps 

are  taken ,  CIOs  will 
confront  a  public- 
opinion  backlash 
against  various 
computerized  processes 
and  a  tightened  legal 
environment  with 
additional 

governmental  control. 


brought  to  light  that  such  information 
was  being  collected  and  stored, 
would  there  be  a  public  backlash? 
Several  insurance  firms  have  recently 
struggled  with  this  issue  as  it  applies 
to  AIDS  test  results,  and  where  and 
how  this  information  should  be  dis¬ 
seminated.  Some  advocates  became 
outraged  when  they  learned  that  indi¬ 
viduals’  files  contained  notations 
about  positive  test  results.  Lawsuits 
and  numerous  pieces  of  legislation 
(mostly  at  a  state  level)  followed 
quickly. 

Use  of  information.  Is  information 
being  used  for  the  purposes  which  in¬ 
dividuals  believed  it  was  being  col¬ 
lected  to  serve?  Individuals  often 
provide  information  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  is  one  purpose,  and  become  up¬ 


set  if  they  find  it  has  been  used  for  a 
different  purpose.  For  example,  a 
credit-card  issuer  came  under  legal 
scrutiny  when  it  installed  a  computer 
system  that  could  evaluate  card¬ 
holders’  purchasing  histories  and  tar¬ 
get  specific  advertising  in  their 
monthly  envelopes.  In  another  exam¬ 
ple,  a  car  dealership  installed  a  com¬ 
puter  system  that  allowed  customers 
to  answer  psychological  questions. 
The  computer  printed  a  “recom¬ 
mended  car  profile”  for  the  custom¬ 
er.  However,  it  also  printed — in  a 
back  room — a  suggested  sales  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  salesperson  based  on  the 
customer’s  answers.  Had  customers 
known  about  this  back-room  printer, 
they  might  have  taken  offense. 

Sharing  of  information.  Are  pieces 
of  information  about  individuals  being 
electronically  shared  with  other  orga¬ 
nizations?  If  so,  would  individuals  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  sharing  if  they  knew 
about  it?  Certainly,  extraordinary  op¬ 
portunities  for  gaining  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  have  come  through  such 
sharing  activities  (micromarketing 
strategies).  However,  some  individ¬ 
uals  object  when  a  company  with 
which  they  do  business  sells  their 
names  and  addresses,  purchasing  his¬ 
tories  and  other  demographic  details 
to  other  companies.  If  the  shared  in¬ 
formation  is  highly  sensitive — if,  for 
example,  it  concerns  individuals’ 
medical  or  financial  histories — the  re¬ 
action  to  having  it  shared  is  dramati¬ 
cally  exacerbated. 

Human  judgment.  Are  decisions 
that  require  human  judgment  being 
made  within  appropriate  processes? 
Individuals  legitimately  become  upset 
and  request  governmental  protection 
when  they  feel  that  decisions  requir¬ 
ing  human  judgment  are  being  made 
without  it.  For  example,  an  insurance 
company’s  decisions  on  whether  to 
favorably  process  new  applications — 
made  within  prescribed  formulas  and 
without  human  involvement — caused 
considerable  difficulties  when  blindly 
applied  in  extraordinary  situations 
that  had  not  been  contemplated  when 
the  rules  were  formulated. 

Combining  information.  Are  pieces 
of  personal  information  from  different 
sources  combined  into  larger  files? 
The  concerns  of  individuals  and  law- 
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makers  are  heightened  when  dispa¬ 
rate  pieces  of  information — even  if  in¬ 
nocuous  in  themselves — are  pulled 
together.  The  possibility  of  creating  a 
single  profile  of  an  individual’s  life  is, 
to  many,  a  threatening  proposition. 
The  entrepreneur  in  our  earlier  cred¬ 
it  example  would  face  this  perception 
as  he  provides  “one  stop  shopping” 
for  several  types  of  information 
through  one  vehicle. 

Error  detection  and  correction.  Are 
appropriate  procedures  for  prevent¬ 
ing  and  correcting  errors  in  place?  At 
issue  are  both  deliberate  and  inadver¬ 
tent  errors.  Deliberate  errors,  which 
include  unauthorized  intrusions  into 
databases,  are  often  subject  to  audit 
controls.  Inadvertent  errors,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  much  more  subtle 
and  stubborn.  They  include  misclassi- 
fications,  data-entry  errors  and  the 
sorts  of  errors  that  arise  when  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  updated  as  circum¬ 
stances  change  in  the  lives  of  its  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  impossible  to  achieve  100 
percent  error-free  operation,  but  ob¬ 
servers  may  reasonably  ask  whether 
the  trade-offs  regarding  the  level  of 
protection  are  reasonable  ones.  If 
your  organization  were  examined  by 
lawmakers  or  consumer  advocates, 
would  you  appear  to  have  decided 
upon  the  trade-offs  correctly? 

An  example  from  the  public  sector 
centers  on  the  National  Crime  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  a  nationwide  comput¬ 
er  system  that  is  linked  to  many  state 
criminal-justice  information  systems. 
Outstanding  warrants,  parole  viola¬ 
tions  and  other  criminal  data  are  of¬ 
ten  entered  into  local  systems  and 
are  later  “uploaded”  to  the  national 
system  (see  “The  Beach  Is  Back,” 
Page  22).  Law-enforcement  agencies 
then  query  the  system  to  see  if  indi¬ 
viduals  are  wanted  in  other  areas. 
Unfortunately,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  problems  with  inaccurate  data 
and  mistaken  identities  abounded. 
These  problems  led  to  improper  ar¬ 
rests  and  incarcerations,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lawsuits  were  filed. 

An  audit  of  the  questions  enumer¬ 
ated  above  often  reveals  several 
items  for  action  in  the  organization. 
Additional  issues  to  be  considered  by 
CIOs  include  the  following: 

Long  term  versus  short  term.  Line 


Line  management 
should  carefully  think 
through  each  new  use 
of  information  before  it 
is  embraced .  In  some 
cases ,  a  “quick  hit' 9  for 
short-term  profitability 
can  yield  disastrous 
consequences  later. 


management  should  carefully  think 
through  each  new  use  of  information 
before  it  is  embraced.  In  some  cases, 
a  “quick  hit”  for  short-term  profitabil¬ 
ity  can  yield  disastrous  results  later. 
For  example,  an  insurance  company 
sold  a  list  of  its  policyholders  to  a  di¬ 
rect-marketing  firm,  earning  a  healthy 
fee.  However,  many  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  were  able  to  figure  out  (be¬ 
cause  of  unique  spellings  of  their 
names  and  other  peculiarities)  the 
source  of  the  mailing  list.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  an  avalanche  of  mail  complain¬ 
ing  about  this  use  of  their  names  and 
addresses,  as  well  as  a  non-trivial 
number  of  policy  cancellations,  the 
insurance  company  CEO  vowed  nev¬ 
er  again.  The  short-term  gain  was 
not  worth  the  long-term  fallout. 

Education.  Problems  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed  through  appropriate  initiatives.  An 
organization’s  clients  (customers  or 
other  individuals  about  whom  infor¬ 
mation  is  stored)  should  be  informed 
regarding  the  corporation’s  use  of  in¬ 
formation  about  them  when  it  strays 
from  the  narrow  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  collected.  They 
should  be  told  of  (1)  the  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  that  is  perma¬ 
nently  stored  in  the  corporation’s 
files,  (2)  what  is  done  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  provide,  and  (3)  whether 
additional  information  from  external 
sources  is  added  to  their  files.  This 
education  process  can  take  place 
in  several  forums — for  example, 
through  inserts  into  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  special  letters  and  press  re¬ 


leases.  Corporations  in  particularly 
sensitive  industries  might  provide 
toll-free  telephone  lines  for  clients’ 
questions  about  information  use. 

Organizational  mechanism.  In  both 
an  initial  audit  and  on  a  continuing  ba¬ 
sis,  the  internal  and  external  uses 
and  distribution  of  data  should  be  giv¬ 
en  close  scrutiny — especially  if  the 
firm  is  in  situations  where  such  data 
sharing  is  likely  to  occur  (such  as 
consumer  marketing  and  financial 
services).  In  very  sensitive  situa¬ 
tions,  a  “Data  Distribution  Commit¬ 
tee”  provides  a  stable  forum  for 
evaluating  these  issues.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  have  high  visibility  and 
comprise  senior  executives.  It  could 
also  be  augmented  by  outside  advis¬ 
ers  (as  is  often  done  with  corporate 
directors)  to  ensure  that  objective 
viewpoints  are  provided  and  that 
problems  are  approached  with  suffi¬ 
cient  breadth. 

As  laws  and  public  opinion  change 
in  the  next  decade,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  check  current  and  planned 
applications  against  evolving  policies 
and  attitudes.  Are  data  files  orga¬ 
nized  in  ways  that  facilitate  these  ad 
hoc  evaluations?  For  example,  one 
might  be  called  upon  to  list  all  data 
elements  that  are  either  exchanged 
between  internal  organizational  enti¬ 
ties  or  with  external  entities.  Could 
this  list  be  constructed  in  a  quick  and 
credible  way? 

This  list  of  issues  hints  at  some  of 
the  complexities  that  are  growing  up 
around  IT  use.  CIOs  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  senior  management  should 
brace  themselves  for  intense  scrutiny 
of  their  activities  by  both  legislators 
and  privacy  advocates.  There  will  be 
more  focus  in  the  1990s  on  commer¬ 
cial  information-technology  activities 
than  on  governmental  ones.  The  con¬ 
stant  tension  between  the  effective 
functioning  of  commerce  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  right  to  privacy  will  become 
more  pronounced.  It  is  better  for  the 
business  community  to  take  a  volun¬ 
tary,  proactive  stance  now,  rather 
than  adopt  a  reactive  posture 
later.  [Ho] 


F.  Warren  McFarlan  is  a  professor  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Man¬ 
agement  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Bank  Imaging  Through  the 
1990s 

Hotel  Sofitel,  Miami 

February  26-28 

Image  Systems  Technology  Inc. 

312  923-4700 

This  seminar  focuses  on  real 
world  applications  of  imaging 
for  bankers  in  transaction  and 
remittance  processing  areas. 
Topics  discussed  include  iden¬ 
tifying  imaging  issues  and  eval¬ 
uating  image  technology. 
There  are  three  workshop 
case  studies  focusing  on  devel¬ 
oping  and  implementing  imag¬ 
ing  plans.  Registration  fees: 
$595  in  advance;  $695  on-site. 

INTERFACE  ’90  Plus 

Dallas  Convention  Center,  Dallas 
March  6-8 

The  Interface  Group  Inc. 

617  449-6600 

This  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  exposition  and  confer¬ 
ence  features  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  PCs, 
LANs,  and  communications 
systems  for  voice  and  data 
transmission.  The  conferences 
emphasize  information  pro¬ 
cessing,  LANs,  ISDN,  system 
integration,  network  planning 
and  more.  Registration  fees: 
$395  for  full  conference  and 
exhibits;  $205  for  one  day  and 
exhibits;  $45  for  exhibits  only. 

Computer  Virus  Clinic 

World  Trade  Center,  New  York 

March  14  &  15 

Data  Processing  Management 

Association 

800  835-2246 

Viruses,  worms  and  other 
computer  threats  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  conference.  Pre¬ 
vention,  detection  and  recov¬ 
ery  from  viruses  are  discussed 


as  well  as  virus  experiments 
and  recent  outbreaks.  Product 
demonstrations  are  also  fea¬ 
tured.  Registration  fees:  $275 
for  one  day;  $375  for  both 
days. 

Challenging  the  IS  Tradition 

Wes  tin  Resort,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  S.C. 

March  14-16 

The  Society  for  Information 

Management 

312-644-6610 

The  annual  SIM  Institutional 
Member  conference  features 
leading  business  and  IS  execu¬ 
tives  in  presentations  and 
roundtable  sessions  that  ad¬ 
dress  the  measurability  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  better 
to  “retread”  or  replace  IS  per¬ 
sonnel  to  meet  changing  re¬ 
quirements.  Registration  fees: 
$875  for  institutional  mem¬ 
bers;  $2,875  for  corporate 
non-members;  $2,075  for  aca¬ 
demic  non-members. 

Implementing  the 

Information-Based 

Organization 

Marriott  Las  Palmas,  Rancho 
Mirage,  Calif. 

March  15  &  16 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc. 

617  639-0208 

Peter  Drucker  is  the  keynote 
speaker  at  this  conference 
which  focuses  on  the  business 
organization  of  the  1990s  and 
the  role  of  the  CEO  in  informa¬ 
tion-based  companies.  Partici¬ 
pants  disuss  how  progressive 
companies  are  eliminating 
management  layers,  improving 
communications,  and  speeding 
up  internal  processes.  Regis¬ 
tration  fee:  $1,195. 
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DO  PAST  TRADITIONS 
GUARANTEE 
PROMISING  FUTURES? 

Find  out  this  March  as  SIM  begins  Challenging  the  IS  Tradition 

The  Society  for  Information  Management 
1990  Institutional  Member  Conference 
March  14-16 

The  Westin  Hotel  —  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 


Forecasters  and  futurists 
have  long  articulated  a 
vision  of  tomorrow's 
business  environment. 
While  they  present  many 
views  of  what  this  future 
will  look  like,  we  can  be 
certain  it  will  be  different 
and  changing  at  an 
accelerated  pace. 
Executives  can  help  to 
shape  the  future  by  what 
they  know  and  do  today. 


The  1990  SIM  Institutional 
Member  Conference  will 
focus  on  the  changing 
world  of  IS,  its  traditions 
and  the  role  of  information 
executives  in  facilitating 
and  creating  change  in 
their  organizations.  A 
number  of  innovative 
leaders  will  be  on  hand 
to  share  their  insights  and 
experiences.  Point- 
counterpoint  sessions  will 
explore  both  sides  of 
several  compelling  topics. 
And,  facilitated  peer 


group  discussions  will 
give  you  the  opportunity 
to  express  your  thoughts 
and  interact  with  other  IS 
executives. 

Change  is  inevitable. . . 
you  are  expected  to 
lead  it... here's  an 
opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it. .  .plan  to  attend  the 
1990  SIM  Institutional 
Member  Conference. 

For  more  information, 
complete  and  mail  the 
form  below. 


□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  1990  SIM  Institutional  Member  Conference. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  how  I  can  become  a  SIM  Institutional  Member. 

Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Organization _ 

Address  _ 

City  _ State _ Zip _ 

Send  to:  The  Society  for  Information  Management 
1 1 1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  600 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
Attn:  Valerie  Rohrbough 
Phone:  (312)  644-6610 
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The  results  of  the  1989  Datapro  Survey 
of  Mainframe  Computer  Users  are  in, 
and  once  again,  Amdahl  has  swept  the 
field,  earning  the  highest  ratings  in  19 
of  25  performance  categories. 

•  Amdahl  ranked  first  in  “overall 
customer  satisfaction”  for  the  second 
year  running. 

•  Amdahl  ranked  first  in  mainframe 
reliability,  maintenance,  service  and 
technical  support. 

•  Amdahl  was  the  only  company  to 
notch  a  perfect  score — 100%  — when 


mainframe  users  were  asked  if  their 
system  met  all  of  their  expectations. 

•  Amdahl  was  also  the  only  company  to 
score  a  perfect  100%  when  users  were 
asked  if  they’d  recommend  their  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  fellow  user. 

So  if  you’re  not  running  Amdahl  main¬ 
frames  in  your  data  centers,  you’re 
running  with  a  runner-up. 

Or  an  also-ran. 

Amdahl  Corporation 
1250  East  Arques  Avenue 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94088-3470 


With  annual  sales  of  more  than  $2 
billion,  Amdahl  designs,  develops 
and  manufactures  large-scale,  high 
performance  computer  and  commu 
nications  systems  and  disk  storage 
products  for  corporations,  govern¬ 
ments,  universities  and  research 
foundations  throughout  the  world. 

amdahl 

The  choice  of  the  world’s  most 
discriminating  mainframe  users. 


Put  Your  Finger  On 
\our  Company’s  Pulse 


With  Commander M  EIS  -  Executive  Information  Software 


Commander  EIS  lets  you  take 
your  company’s  pulse,  literally 
with  you  fingertip.  Using  the  ease 
of  touch-screen  reporting,  you  get 
a  complete  overview  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  seconds.  Spot  trouble, 
identify  questions  that  need  to  be 
asked,  get  a  snapshot  of  current 
performance,  even  check  the  Dow 
Jones  —  all  with  the  touch  of  the 
screen  or  click  of  the  mouse. 


Commander  EIS 
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July  Worldwide  Sales  July  7th  Page  1  of  2 

(S  Millions) 

_  _  _  Generators  sales  forecast 

DIVISION  PLAN  FCST  VAR  %  VAR  for  july  „  Wnelly  ov„ 
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HELP  TOOLS 

SEND  RETURN 

Commander  EIS  transforms  bulky  briefing 
books  and  stacks  of  paper  into  concise, 
timely  electronic  reports.  Information 
can  be  tailored  to  meet  each  executive's 


personal  needs. 


Commander  EIS  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
corporate  communication.  Its  advanced 
packaging  and  graphics  tools  make  it  easy 
for  Information  Providers™  to  access, 
analyze,  present  and  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  your  organization. 

Management  information  is 
never  out-of-reach,  or  out-of- 
date  with  Commander  EIS. 


Commander  EIS  is  the 
product  «of  choice  among 
the  Fortune  1000 

The  results  of  an  IDC  study* 
show  that  Commander  EIS 
is  the  leading  Executive 
Information  System  with  a 
52%  market  share. 

Join  the  more  than  15,000 
users  at  more  than  350  sites 
in  major  corporations 
world-wide  who  are  using 
the  #1  Executive  Informa¬ 
tion  System:  Comshare's 
Commander  EIS. 

*  International  Data  Corporation's  'Decision  Support  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Information  Systems:  Markets  and  Trends*  (Nov.  88). 


Get  the  facts  on  EIS! 
For  this  free  report 
on  EIS  and  how  it 
can  benefit  your 
organization, 
contact  Chris  Kelly 
at  Comshare: 

1-800-922-7979 


In  Michigan:  313-994-4800 
In  Canada:  1-800-541-1780 


Commander  EIS  runs  on  IBM  mainframes  using  VM/CMS  or 
MVS/TSO  operating  systems;  and  DEC  VAX/VMS. 
Commander  EIS  Executive  Workstations  run  on  IBM  PC 
AT, PS/2  and  fully  compatible  computers  with  EGA  and  either 
a  mouse  or  a  touch  screen. 

Commanderand  Information  Providers  are  trademarks,  and  Comshare  is  a  rrjp* 
tered  trademark  of  Comshare,  Incorporated. 

©  1988,  1990  Comshare,  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved.  (9CEIS01) 

COMSHARE. 

3001  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  1588 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 


